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EDITORIAL 


Great MEN become a legend in their lifetime. It was so with 
Beecham. Not all the anecdotes were genuine, but none of them 
was improbable. A friend of mine used to say that a characteristic 
Beecham speech always began: “It gives me great pleasure, in so far 
as anything gives me pleasure at all’’. I never heard him say it: but 
it is true that he loved to qualify, partly for the mere sake of doing 
it and partly because of his love for a well-turned phrase. It has been 
said that his prose style was modelled on Gibbon. It may have been, 
but it was not a good imitation. Where the aim was dignity, the 
result was often pompous. He was much happier in an impromptu 
speech than with the printed word: and even in private conversation 
he would use words with an air that somehow gave them an aristo- 
cratic distinction. I once heard him describe Delius’s ‘Irmelin’ as 
“vocable—eminently vocable”’. It was an original use of the word, 
but it was pronounced with such authority that it seemed to demand 
immediate admission to the dictionary. There was more than pomp 
in his speech. The tongue could be sharp, but only because he would 
not suffer fools gladly. And even when there was a rebuke, it was 
often tempered by a witticism that enabled the object of it to join 
in the general laughter. No wonder orchestral players worshipped 
him. They will worship anyone who makes them play like angels. 
There were many sides to Beecham. It is a little difficult for those 
who recall his rotund figure on the concert platform to realize that 
he played cricket for Rossall. ““My chief value to the side’’, he says in 
his autobiography, “‘was a cautious stolidity which, although 
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unproductive of many runs, enabled me to keep my wicket up for 
hours.” ‘Cautious stolidity’ is not an attitude that one would readily 
associate with Beecham; yet something of it appeared in his business 
relations. Though by worldly standards he was often wildly extrava- 
gant, he had a very sound instinct for affairs and the sort of shrewd- 
ness that one would associate with a Lancastrian. Those who were 
dazzled by his performances hardly guessed how much time he had 
spent in marking the orchestral parts, how many hours of the night 
had been devoted to the correction of errors. Rehearsals often 
showed no sign of the impetuosity that governed his performances. 
For the most part they proceeded tranquilly. Sometimes he seemed 
to be learning the work as he rehearsed it. But when the time came 
to present it to the public there was not a detail that was not firmly 
impressed on his mind. 

He liked music to be colourful, and devoted himself to bringing 
out what other men might have ignored or taken in their stride. 
After a performance of ‘Hugh the Drover’ at the Royal College of 
Music, Vaughan Williams said: “Sir Thomas swears that he has not 
re-orchestrated the work, but it sounds as if he had’’. Nowhere was 
this gift more conspicuous than. in his handling of Delius. Unlike 
Elgar, Delius left a great deal to his interpreters, and it is safe to say 
that if Beecham had not had a consuming passion for his music very 
little of it would ever have survived its early performances. With 
Elgar Beecham was less happy—perhaps because another man’s 
sense of dignity nullified his own, perhaps too because Elgar’s 
scores were marked in such detail that a conductor had only to 
observe the markings faithfully in order to get a good performance. 

We think of Beecham as a virtuoso in the opera house and the 
concert room. We forget, perhaps, that he was a prolific composer in 
his youth, that he studied counterpoint with Charles Wood, that he 
once planned to found a choral society for the performance of Tudor 
music, and that he was an original member of the group that became 
the Oriana Madrigal Society. We forget too the hours spent in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris—hours devoted to the transcription 
of operas by Grétry, Méhul, Monsigny and their contemporaries. 
The approach here suggests an inclination for scholarship, but 
Beecham never had the scholar’s temperament. It is strange that a 
man who had such a passion for the eighteenth century should 
have wanted to tinker with Handel. His performances of ‘Messiah’ 
were frankly outrageous and could be excused only on the ground 
that they brought vivacity into a work which had too often been 
the preserve of dullards. It seems curious that he should never have 
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realized that the lightness of touch which he sought could have been 
attained just as easily by playing what Handel wrote—more easily, 
in fact, since the score would have been free of everything that made 
it overblown. 

He began his career as a conductor of a largely amateur orchestra 
in St. Helens at the age of 19. Four years later he was giving perfor- 
mances of ‘Pagliacci’, “The Bohemian Girl’ and ‘Il Trovatore’ in 
“such outlying places as Clapham, Brixton and Stratford”? with 
what, from his account, cannot have been anything but a third-rate 
company, though some of the individual singers were excellent. The 
orchestra, he says, was “quite the most incompetent I have known 
anywhere’’. He goes on to argue that this was an invaluable experi- 
ence. “The youthful or comparatively youthful musician should 
not be allowed, except on some rare occasion, to conduct an orchestra 
of the front rank at all.’ This will seem a hard saying to young 
conductors who want to make their way in the world, though to 
anyone who watched the televised excerpts from a recent competition 
it will appear the soundest common sense. The reason is simple: a 
professional orchestra has experience, the young conductor has very 
little. The players will not despise him because he is young; but they 
will very soon discover weak points in his armour which he has not 
even thought of. 

In a recent book Bruno Walter has pointed out from his own 
experience how confident a young conductor can be. It is only with 
the growth of experience that he realizes the faults in his technique; 
and it is only after an uncomfortable period of trial and error that 
he emerges into a maturity which gives him more than confidence— 
the knowledge of what he wants to do and how to do it. It is easy to 
say that Beecham was a born conductor: that is obvious. But 
conductors are not merely born: they have to learn their craft, and 
Beecham learned his the hard way. The fact that he enjoyed certain 
material advantages which made that way easier does nothing to 
alter the obvious truth that he educated himself, as every musician 
must. 

By conventional standards his beat was irregular. It had the 
habit of sometimes dipping low at inconvenient moments—incon- 
venient particularly in the opera house when it had to give the time 
to a sub-conductor behind the scenes. To those who suffered from 
this vagary his fury at an incomplete contact seemed unreasonable. 
But the beat when seen was always clear; when it did not correspond 
to the actual rhythm it had the effect of stimulating an individual 
player or encouraging a wind group to make a necessary anticipation. 
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His extravagance on the rostrum was not mere showmanship: it 
was a part of the man. He felt music intensely and his gestures were 
the visible embodiment of that feeling. For some people his tastes 
were excessively catholic: they could not forgive him for including 
works of small calibre and even more for delighting in them. But he 
knew perfectly well that music need not be confined to the mountain 
tops. Reluctant critics admitted that he made second-rate pieces 
sound better than they were, unaware that no one can make any 
piece of music sound better than it is; but it takes a genius to turn 
the little things into the minor masterpieces that they are. 

' No conductor of the present century did more to shock the British 
public out of their complacency, by giving them music that they 
had not heard before and persuading them to like it and by showing 
them new facets of what was already familiar. Behind all this lay a 
tireless industry and an extraordinary capacity for getting others to 
give not merely their best but more than what they thought was 
possible. Anyone who heard his performances of ‘A Village Romeo 
and Juliet’ at the Royal College of Music will remember the 
astonishing achievement of turning a student cast and a student 
orchestra into a professional ensemble. Old age weakened his 
physique but it could not dull his enthusiasm. Those who are now 
young will remember what he did for them when they are old in their 
turn. It is true that he showed little interest in the music of the 
younger composers of our time, but that was natural enough in one 
who had grown to maturity in the early years of the century. He was 
a Romantic at heart, and his interpretation of earlier music was apt 
to be coloured by his Romantic sympathies. This might in some cases 
lead to incongruity between the work and the interpretation; but the 
assumption that all music was expressive was more valuable than 
any excesses to which it might lead. For Beecham the classics were 
not men whose music had to be interpreted with a kind of virginal 
austerity: he saw them as creatures of flesh and blood with passions 
akin to his own. It is difficult for those who owe so much to him to 
realize that that stocky figure will no longer stalk on to the concert 
platform with an air of ambassadorial aplomb. He was in truth an 
ambassador—not of any country but of music itself. 
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THE MONTEVERDIAN SUCCESSION AT 
ST. MARK’S: 


By Denis ARNOLD 


THE appointment of Monteverdi as maestro di cappella at St. Mark’s in 
Venice seems in retrospect a peculiarly fortunate one. Without those 
thirty years of security, most of his church music, the later operas and 
the last madrigal books might never have appeared. Yet there are 
puzzling features about the appointment. Monteverdi undoubtedly 
had a reputation in his lifetime for being ‘difficult’. He had recently 
been dismissed from Mantua. He had also something of a reputation 
as a revolutionary composer, whose interests were mainly in secular 
music. St. Mark’s was certainly no ordinary church, and its maestro 
ranked in salary and social status with the composer at the various 
courts. Nevertheless he needed to be able to write ceremonial 
religious music, and was certainly not expected to be anything but 
conservative in writing it. Venetian musical life was conservative to a 
fault, and it is no accident that it took twenty years for monody to 
establish itself there, and over thirty years before opera arrived from 
Florence and Rome. Why then was Monteverdi appointed ? Part of 
the answer must be sought in the achievements of his immediate 
predecessor. Giulio Cesare Martinengo is almost completely unknown 
even to experts on Italian music. The surviving corpus of his works 
consists of some very conventional settings of the Lamentations, and 
an undistinguished solo motet in the manner of Viadana.’ This is the 
least impressive in quality or quantity of any of the maestri of St. 
Mark’s in two hundred and fifty years of its musical history. ‘The only 
document generally known? is one in which the Procurators of St. 
Mark’s, just before his death, made him a grant to go away to 
recover his health. ‘This has led some people to assume that he was 
ill for most of the time, but for this there is no evidence at all. We may 
well wonder how he came to hold his important office. 

The Procurators, who acted as the appointing body of the 
basilica, usually had two factions among them. One, interested in 
music, preferred to appoint the maestro di cappella after having written 
to the Venetian envoys in all the larger cities on the mainland. The 

1 Printed in H. J. Moser, ‘Heinrich Schiitz, sein Leben und Werk’ (Cassel, 1936), p. 52. 

2 Printed in F. Caffi, ‘Storia della Musica sacra nella gia Cappella Ducale di S. Marco’ 
(Venice, 1854-5), i, p. 208. 
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other, probably not very musical, preferred to follow the regulations 
for all the normal appointments in St. Mark’s. These were that the 
post should be advertised by a notice displayed on the Porta della 
Carta of the Doge’s Palace and in several other places throughout 
the city. Those interested had to make written application within 
a few days and attend a prova or test at a specified time. This virtually 
cut out foreign candidates, since they could hardly have time to 
hear of the post, let alone apply for it. Martinengo seems to have been 
chosen by the second method. In 1609 he was maestro di cappella at 
Udine Cathedral, not too far from Venice. The Procurators had 
taken their time in advertising the post, being well served by the 
deputy maestro di cappella, Padre Agostin Fasuol, whose services 
during the seven months of interregnum earned him 25 ducats.* No 
doubt Martinengo had friends in Venice to let him know what was 
going on, since he had been a singer in Padua Cathedral before 
going to Udine‘, and Venice was a common journey from Padua. 
In any case, Martinengo was given his prova on Ascension Day 1609, 
when, as the French envoy in Venice tells us, “‘la musique fut fort 
bonne’”’.* 

The only trouble with this method of appointment is that while it 
may pick a good musician, the longer term issues of discipline, 
administration and conscientiousness are left aside. In this case the 
Procurators themselves may have had doubts, for they took about 
two months after the prova to confirm Martinengo in the appointment. 
Their doubts, if any, proved to be justified. For about a year nothing 
apparently went wrong. Then, on 14 September 1610, there is an 
ominous entry in the account book of St. Mark’s: 


To Father Giulio Martinengo, maestro di cappella, paid that which 
remains of his pay for September and October. 
30 ducats 6 soldi 8 grossi.* 


In other words, he had an advance of pay (he would normally have 
been paid on 1 November). By 14 November yet another advance of 
pay became necessary, for we read 


To Father Giulio Cesare Martinengo, maestro di cappella, paid to him 
his salary for four months in advance: January, February, March and 
April 1611. 

60 ducats 13 soldi 4 grossi.? 


3 Venice, Archivio di Stato, Procuratia de Supra, Chiesa Actorum Reg. 140, 31 
January 1610. 
4 R. Casimiri, ‘Musica e Musicisti nella Cattedrale di Padova’ (Rome, 1942), p. 184. 
5 A. Pirro, ‘Schiitz’ (Paris, 1924), p. 21. 
® Procuratia de Supra, Cassier Chiesa, Vol. 10, entry under date. 
7 Ibid. 
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He may have paid some of this back, for on 4 February he had yet 
another advance of pay. In March he could wait only a fortnight 
before receiving two months’ advance (the musicians were normally 
paid every two months); and by the end of that month he was even 
more in difficulties as another payment reveals: 


To D. Giulio Martinengo, maestro di cappella, 100 ducats paid to him 

as his salary for six months in advance. * 

Again he may have paid some back, for 11 June and 19 August see 
him having a month’s advance at a time—perhaps the treasurer had 
become a little more cautious. 

That the maestro di cappella was so deeply in debt must have 
surprised the Procurators. The singers had always been inclined to 
have advances. Even the organists on occasion had borrowed in this 
way: Giovanni Gabrieli had anticipated pay day by a week in 
February 1603, and by a whole month in March of the same year. 
But the maestro di cappella was after all the highest paid musician in 
Venice, and there had never been anything like this before. By the 
beginning of 1612 the Procurators were perhaps trying to help 
Martinengo, while at the same time getting value for their money. 
Some of the choirboys of St. Mark’s needed lodgings, and they 
agreed with Martinengo to let some boys live in one of his rooms. 
Since they were already giving him a house in the Canonica free of 
rent, this almost seems as though they were paying him twice over. 
He was to be paid 18 ducats a year in two instalments.* Again he 
was paid in advance for this. Then for a time there seems to be no 
more trouble, but by the end of May the treasurer has given him his 
pay until the end of October.‘* By October he had to borrow yet 
again, and although no more advances are to be found in the account 
book during 1613, we are hardly surprised to find that even after his 
death on 10 July his debts pursued the Procurators. On 10 November 
they paid 

To Matteo Furini, singer in the Church of St. Mark, on behalf of 

Father Julio Cesare Martinengo, late maestro di cappella, 100 ducats, 
which amount he owed to the said Furini, who acted as his 
guarantor."? 


More money was paid to Furini a week later, and the final payment 
of 30 ducats was made only on 29 April 1615. 


8 Ibid., 31 March. 
® Chiesa Actorum Reg. 140, decree of 15 January 1612 (Venetian style, 1611). 
1° Cassier Chiesa, Vol. 10, 29 May 1612. 


11 Jbid. 
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It is to the honour of the Republic that they paid their servants’ 
debts; but it speaks badly for the discipline of St. Mark’s that 
Martinengo was in debt to one of his subordinates. So when 
Camberlotti tells us in his memoir of Monteverdi’? that there were 
considerable disorders before Monteverdi came to Venice, we are 
very ready to believe him. It must have been a matter of some 
urgency for the Procurators to do better, and from the speed with 
which Monteverdi was appointed it looks very much as though they 
had been looking around even before Martinengo’s death. Within 
six weeks he had been to Venice, rehearsed and directed some music 
and had been appointed. This scarcely allowed time for wide adver- 
tisement-by means of the ambassadors; and, as we shall learn from a 
later document, the usual competition seems to have been ignored. 

At least the Procurators knew that Monteverdi was a mature man 
and had had experience in running a large cappella. Their doubt on 
this occasion can only have concerned his ability to write large-scale 
church music. They tested this on 19 August, when Monteverdi 
attended his prova, first in the church of San Giorgio [Maggiore ?], 
then in St. Mark’s itself. The suggestion made by de Paoli? that his 
appointment was made specially so that he could revive traditional 
polyphonic music hardly stands the examination of the documents. 
He had an orchestra of nearly thirty and a choir of about the same 
size.’* Two small organs were carried from San Giorgio to St. Mark’s 
and the occasion seems to have been one of those splendid musical 
feasts which Venice loved so much. ‘The music must have come from 
the Vespers volume of 1610. In such a short time which he had had 
to prepare for his prova he could scarcely have written something 
new, and the Vespers music would have been ideal for the occasion. 
This time the Procurators did: not hesitate. Monteverdi was given 
50 ducats ‘“‘as a present on the occasion of his appointment’’, says 
the paybook. By November, while the treasurer was still paying off 
Martinengo’s debts, Monteverdi was hiring his orchestra of twenty 
and directing the music for the feast of All Saints. 

It was just thirty years before the Procurators had a similar 
decision to make. Different men, of course, were in office, but they 
could consult the files, as St. Mark’s, like every other official body 
in the Serenissima, kept its documents carefully. They must have 
been speedy in arriving at their first decision, which was to search 
outside Venice for a new maestro, for the correspondence was in full 


12 G. F. Malipiero, ‘Claudio Monteverdi’ (Milan, 1930), p. 58. 
18 ‘Claudio Monteverdi’ (Milan, 1945), p. 197. 
14 Cassier Chiesa, Vol. 10, entries under 22 August and 10 September 1613. 
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swing within a month of Monteverdi’s death. Admittedly, in 
Venice they had no obvious choice. Rovetta, Monteverdi’s deputy, 
was efficient enough, had been in the pay of St. Mark’s for about 
thirty years and had composed a great deal of church music. Even 
so he was not a very distinguished musician. The only other 
candidate who may have been considered was Cavalli, also well 
known to them as a singer in St. Mark’s and organist at SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo. He had recently been promoted to be organist of St. Mark’s 
itself, but he had composed little church music and his success as an 
opera composer can scarcely have commended him for the vacant 
place. 

So the Procurators wrote to the ambassadors and legates. Their 
letter has not been preserved. The replies have.* How seriously the 
various Officials looked for suitable candidates it is impossible to 
estimate. It is difficult to believe that no one in Vienna was interested 
in the post, as the ambassador reported. Treviso, Verona, Vicenza, 
Udine, Florence and Naples probably had no suitable musician 
available. At Padua the legate suggested Antonio della Tavola, 
maestro di cappella at the Santo [Antonio di Padova]. At Mantua they 
made a few enquiries before suggesting Francesco Turini, organist at 
Brescia Cathedral. Turini was a more impressive figure and an 
important composer of church music. Milan got as far as discussing 
the matter with the Cathedral organist Buzatti, who finally decided 
that “being a native of Milan, as are his family and very well 
contented, he has shown no interest in changing posts”. Crivelli was 
Bergamo’s suggestion, and he at least would have been able to 
continue the choral tradition of the Gabrielis. Nevertheless, we are 
struck by the poverty of the choice offered to the Procurators. It is 
all too easy to see why they had been so pleased to welcome 
Monteverdi years earlier. Why had they so much difficulty in 
obtaining an outstanding candidate? 

Some of the difficulties are explained in the correspondence about 
the only really distinguished musician to be suggested. The Roman 
correspondent, Pietro Ottoboni, wrote first an acknowledgment of 
the Procurators’ letter, and then spent a little time making a search. 
Early in December he wrote suggesting 

Horatio Benevoli, maestro di cappella at the church of S. Luigi dei 

Francesi, who is one of the most famous musicians, and one of the 


most discreet that has come to my notice. This man has won the most 
warm applause here, and is highly prized by connoisseurs.** 


15 They are all in Proc. de Supra busta go, Processo 204. 


16 Jbid., fo. 43. 
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Nevertheless Benevoli was not very interested in coming to Venice 
only for an interview and prova. This might cost him his place in 
Rome, where he was receiving 400 scudi romana a year; and he still 
could not be sure of the new job. But he was very well worth 
persuading, and Ottoboni requested future instructions. Again the 
Procurators’ reply is lost, but clearly they thought him the best 
candidate, for Ottoboni writes later that he has persuaded Benevoli 
to make the journey, if his travelling expenses are to be paid. Where- 
upon Ottoboni received an application from an unexpected source. 
Micheli Romano is one of those musicians who gain more than their 
rightful space in the dictionaries simply because their lives are more 
eventful than those of much better men. A great deal is known about 
his early life, just because he changed his job every few months. 
He worked in Milan, Venice, Padua, Udine and a number of minor 
towns in Northern Italy and composed a certain amount of indiffer- 
ent church music. 

His letter to Ottoboni is a long and flowery application which can 
have told that gentleman very little except that Micheli thought well 
of himself. However, the beginning of it is worth quoting since it 
confirms the picture of haste in appointing Monteverdi. 


Most Illustrious and Reverend Sir, 

Micheli Romano, Roman musician and your humble servant, 
humbly makes application to tell you what he told the most eminent 
Cardinal Bragadin, namely, that in his youth he went from Milan to 
Venice to obtain the post of maestro di cappella to the Most Serene 
Republic in St. Mark’s which was vacant; and having arrived and 
found that Signor Claudio Monteverdi, of blessed memory, was 
already appointed he was well received into the service of the Most 
Excellent Procurators of St. Mark’s, as one can see in a book printed 
by Gardano dedicated to the Procurators; in which he showed his 
great experience in music, and during that year he composed all the 
compiete to the Madonna of Miracles to the universal taste of the city, 
and which were later printed at the Printer of S. Pigna. Hearing now 
of the vacancy in the said cappella, and wishing to serve the Most 
Serene Republic, he humbly asks Your Highness to write two lines to 
Their Excellencies the Procurators of St. Mark’s, recommending their 
old servant; and if it pleases you, to send to them these three different 
books printed in Rome... . so that they can see the talent of the author, 
known not only in and around Rome but throughout Italy . . .17 


And so it goes on for a page and a half, from which it turns out that 
Micheli wishes to be appointed without taking part in any kind of 
test. Ottoboni passed on the letter to the Procurators “‘so that you 
can see the kind of man he is’, as he contemptuously put in his 


17 Ibid., fo. 49-499. 
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covering note; and although he told Micheli clearly that he would 
have to go to Venice to take part in a competition for the job, it did 
not stop yet another letter being written by this over-literate 
musician. Ottoboni eventually became furious with him, the more so 
because the Procurators apparently delayed the date of the prova for 
a time, so that Micheli could take part. Finally he wrote: 


Micheli Romano, now because of his age, now because of the time, 
now because of other things has tried to excuse himself from the 
journey to Venice to take part in the test; whence Your Excellencies 
have shown too much indulgence towards him in waiting till now... 
To the said Micheli I have said that the election will take place on 
15 February, after which you will not wait any more.'® 
What happened on 15 February is not known. Antonio della 
Tavola of Padua almost certainly was there, but whether the more 
illustrious candidates appeared is not divulged by the documents. 
We do not even know whether the Procurators were willing to pay 
Benevoli’s travelling expenses. In the event Rovetta was appointed, 
but with his salary reduced to 300 ducats compared with Monteverdi’s 
400. Rovetta’s appointment marks the end of the greatest epoch of 
St. Mark’s. Though many of the maestri to take charge of its music in 
the next 150 years were admirable and distinguished men, none 
of them had the world-wide fame of Willaert, Rore, Zarlino and 
Monteverdi. In part the cause was simply the decline of Venice as a 
power. Yet perhaps more important was the decline of church music. 
The rewards offered even in St. Mark’s were not those to be found in 
the opera houses or the private chapels of the nobility. While during 
its greatest period few musicians ever left Venetian service to better 
themselves, other courts thereafter claimed its singers and composers 
—to sing and compose opera. And therefore, though the corres- 
pondence about the Monteverdian succession is trivial enough in 
itself, it has its significance in the history of its time. 


18 Jbid., fo. 57. 











HERMANN FINCK ON METHODS OF 
PERFORMANCE 


By F. E. Kirsy 


‘Musica Practica’ treatises in sixteenth-century Germany represent 
a clearly defined type, the chief characteristics of which are easily 
summarized. Such a treatise is an instruction manual on the funda- 
mentals of music (how to sing) for use in the schools. The basic 
elements of music are presented in a clear and concise manner by 
means of definitions, statements of rules and illustrative examples. 
In such treatises, therefore, there is a tendency to take up the same 
topics and in roughly the same order: the staff, the clefs, the solmiza- 
tion syllables, the hexachords, mutation and the various aspects of 
mensural notation; the note values, the various metres and other 
matters, such as imperfection, coloration, proportion, etc. These are 
generally preceded by conventional definitions of music, discourses 
on its various divisions, its value (uézlitas musicae) and its history 
(de inventoribus musicae). Most of these treatises are compilations: the 
definitions and rules they contain are not the work of their authors 
but are drawn from other treatises either contemporary to them or 
somewhat earlier. 

Several treatises, however, depart in one way or another from 
this stereotype: Hermann Finck’s ‘Practica musica’ (Wittenberg, 
1556) is such a work.! Among the conventional and borrowed 
definitions and rules Finck inserts digressions in which he expresses his 
own viewpoint on many questions. It is in these digressions that we 
find a discussion of methods of performance in regard to vocal 
polyphony. Finck presents his views on this subject mainly in Book V 
of the ‘Practica musica’, under the title ‘De arte eleganter et 
suaviter cantandi’.* The discussion occupies the last half of this book, 
the first half being given over to a historical and stylistic consideration 
of the music of the late fifteenth century and the first half of the 
sixteenth century. Finck’s account has two main divisions: the first 
has to do with general aspects relating to the vocal ensemble and the 


1 See F. E. Kirby, ‘Hermann Finck’s “Practica musica”,’ abstract in Journal of the 
American Musicological Society, xi (1958), pp. 82 foll., and articles on Finck in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary’ and ‘Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart’. See also the recent study by 
P. Matzdorf, ‘Die ‘Practica musica” Hermann Fincks’ (Frankfort a. M., 1957). 

? The entire fifth book exists in a German translation by R. Schlecht, ‘Hermann 
Finck und die Kunst des Singens’, Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte, xi (1879), pp. 129 foll. 
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second concerns the performance of improvised embellishments, the 
coloraturae. Our summary account begins with the first. 

At the beginning Finck describes what we might call the ideal 
sound of a vocal ensemble, the manner in which the various ranges 
of voices are to sound together: ‘““The treble should be sung with a 
delicate and sonorous tone, the bass, however, with a harder and 
heavier tone; the middle voices should move with uniformity and 
try to match themselves to the outer parts sweetly and harmoniously”’.* 
This prescription in regard to the bass part is found in other German 
theorists of the time, e.g. Glareanus and Coclico.‘ Finck then states 
that a constant dynamic level should be maintained throughout a 
composition, ‘‘so that there is no discrepancy in sound between the 
beginning and the end: the tone should not be too soft or too loud, 
but rather like a properly built organ, the ensemble should remain 
unaltered and constant’’.* The comparison with the organ was also 
made by other theorists of the time, such as Johannes Cochlaeus 
and Hanns Haiden.® Finck himself uses it elsewhere in the treatise. 

On the basis of this contention Finck launches into a colourful and 
satirical description of performances which he has heard. No one 
part, he says, should ever stand out more than is proper, nor should 
the singers ever ‘“‘make such an exertion or articulation of the voice 
that many of them call attention to themselves by changing colour, 
getting black in the face or running out of breath”’. He has frequently 
beena helpless spectator when by such mannerisms “fine compositions 
were monstrously distorted and deformed, with mouths twisted and 
wide open, heads thrown back and shaking, and wild vociferations, 
the singers suffering from the delusion that shouting is the same thing 
as singing. The basses make a rumbling noise like a hornet trapped 
in a boot, or else expel their breath like a solar eruption’, thus 
depriving the composition of its elegance, sweetness and grace. 
Instead of this, one should employ a quality of voice as sweet, as 
pleasing, as smooth, as polished as can be produced. Equal attention 
should be paid to all the parts: ““The higher a voice rises, the quieter 


3 “TDiscantus tenera ac sonora voce, Bassus vero asperiori & crassiori canatur, Mediae 
aequabili voce suas modulationes efficiant, & extremis vocibus suaviter & concinne se 
applicare studeant.” 

4 Glareanus, ‘Dodecachordon’ (Basel, 1547), p. 240; Coclico, ‘Compendium 
musices’ (Nuremberg, 1552; facsimile reprint, ed. by M. F. Bukofzer, ‘Documenta 
Musicologica’, ix, Cassel, 1954), ‘De elegantia, et ornatu, aut pronuntiatione in canendo’. 

5 “*Ut initium a fine in sono non discrepet, vox non minus sit depressa nec sublata, sed 
quodammodo Organi instar recte instructi, integra & constans harmonica duret.”’ ‘Minus’ 
is presumably a misprint for ‘nimis’. 

6 See the quotations in A. Chybinski, ‘Zur Geschichte des Taktschlagens und des 
Kapellmeisteramtes in der Epoche der Mensuralmusik’, Sammelbdnde der Internationalen 
Musikgesellschaft, x (1908), pp. 394 foll. 
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and more gentle should be the tone; the lower it goes, the richer 
should be the sound, just as in an organ with various sizes of pipes, 
both large and small, the larger ones do not overpower the smaller, 
nor do the smaller ones with their bright tone swamp the larger, 
with the result that the polyphony and harmony make their way 
evenly into the ear, in such a way that each voice plainly sounds just 
as clear, as gentle and as smooth as any other and the listeners enjoy 
the performance to the full and experience the appropriate emotion’’.’ 

Finck then turns to the performance of imitative polyphony, 
where each phrase of the text has a corresponding musical phrase, 
which is then imitated by all the parts. These sections of imitation 
he describes as fugae. He believed that the performance should make 
clear the structure of the composition: “When there is a tasteful 
point of imitation at the beginning of a work this is to be rendered 
with a more definite and distinct tone of voice than is employed 
elsewhere and the following parts, if they start with the same point as 
the first, should perform it in the same way. This should be observed 
by all the parts whenever a new point occurs, so that the relationship 
between the voices and organization of all the points can be heard’’.* 
This must be combined with the conception of tactus as it prevailed 
in the sixteenth century. All theorists define tactus as a regular, 
constant and unvarying marking off of musical time, maintained 
throughout a composition. From this it appears that, strictly 
speaking, there should be no changes of tempo, neither retardations 
nor accelerations, during the course of a work, except those provided 
for in the notation itself by the use of proportions. The regularity of 


7 “Deinde ne alia vox aliam obtundat aut clamore suo perturbet, videatur ne Discantus 
& Altus altius iusto assurgant aut evehantur, neve tanta vocis contentio aut expressio sit, ut 
multi mutato colore, facie nigricante, spiritu deficiente cernantur. Ut non raro sine 
commiseratione & indignatione spectavi, luculentas cantiones monstrose depravari & 
deformari, ore distorto & hiante, capite resupino & fibrato [sic], barbarica vociferatione 
ab iis qui idem esse (falsa persuasione fascinati) boare & canere iudicant, quod deploran- 
dum est. Bassistae vero murmure & susurro, ut crabro peroni inclusus perstrepunt, aut 
solis rupti instar spiritum exhalant, quae illa suavitas? quae venustas? quae gratia huius 
cantus esse posset? Emendetur illud vitium, festiva oda, nullius tam blanda voce, tam 
perpolita, tam aequabili concini ac efformari potest, quin id ipsum magis desideretur. 
Nec enim mugitu & clamoribus cantus exornatur, sed animo ac cogitatione omnes voces 
complectaris: quaelibet vox quo magis intenditur, eo submissior & dulcior sonus usurpetur : 
quo magis descendit, eo sonus sit plenior ut in Organo artificiose fabricato fistulis 
disparibus, grandioribus minoribusque compacto, ampliores non supprimunt minores, 
nec minores sono arguto vincunt capaciores, ita ut concentus & consonantia sic aequa- 
biliter in aures influat, ut una eademque vox tam acuta, tam mollis & placida, perinde ut 
altera manifesto exaudiatur, ut animos auditorum cum delectatione suaviter afficiat, 
atque ad affectum aliquem traducat.” 

8 ““Meminisse & illud proderit, si in initio cantus, elegans fuga occurrerit, hanc voce 
clariore & explanata magis proferendam quam alioqui usu receptum est, & sequentes 
voces, si ab eadem fuga quam prior cecinit ordiantur, simili modo enuntiandas esse: Hoc 
in omnibus vocibus, cum novae fugae occurrunt, observandum est, ut possit audiri 
cohaerentia & omnium fugarum systema.” 
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jactus, the constancy of the dynamics, the equality of the various 
voices except for the emphasis needed in imitative counterpoint—all, 
in Finck’s view, are characteristic of how vocal polyphony is to be 
performed. 

He then turns briefly to the problem of underlaying the text. 
He notes that in polyphonic music, in contrast to plainsong, the 
text is not really underlaid but simply appears beneath the notes in a 
general way. It is for the performers to decide exactly where the 
various syllables go. According to him the words are “‘adapted by the 
singer to a point and the remaining singers should accommodate the 
text in the same way’. When, however, there are melismatic passages, 
one should try to sing them to an ‘e’ or ‘i’ sound whenever possible 
and avoid singing ‘a’, ‘o’, or ‘u’.* 

We may now pass to the second main part of Finck’s discussion of 
vocal performance as related to polyphony: the improvised embellish- 
mement of a composition, or the use and application of coloraturae. 
This practice was also known at the time as diminution, meaning 
that larger note values were broken down into scale passages of 
smaller note values. Other terms used in connection with this 
practice of diminution include floridus, passaggio, Fioritur and Blume.*° 
Finck’s thorough discussion is prefaced with some words of warning: 
the singer should be sure that he is well acquainted with the work in 
question, so that “‘no cacophony, such as fifths, octaves or naked 
fourths will result’. He criticizes those self-taught musicians, who 
“manage somehow to sing without following the example of a teacher 
by using string instruments, and do not hesitate to use organ orna- 
mentations in singing which are quite incorrect, and some of them 
tear excellent compositions to bits, like puppies chewing somebody’s 
dress”?! 

This last remark raises a problem. What did Finck take to be the 
difference between vocal coloraturae on the one hand and instru- 


® “TDeinde textus commode applicetur, non ut directe capiti notarum insistat, qui 
mos choralis Musicae est, sed ut ab uno unifugae aptetur, reliqui consimiliter textum 
accommodent. Nominatim & hoc teneatur, si notae textum multitudine excedunt, non 
tibi sit in bucca, a, 0, aut u, sed semper quantum fieri potest, i vel e concinne & dextre 
applicetur.”’ 

10 See E. Ferand, ‘Die Improvisation in der Musik’ (Ziirich, 1938), pp. 242-3. 

11 ‘Nullam quoque clausulam peregrinam infartias [sic] cantuicoleraturis [sic] admixtis, 
nisi rem probe teneas, ne fiat cacophonia, ut sunt, quintae, octavae, aut nudae quartae, nec 
tantum tibi tribuas & arroges ut audito excellenti cantore arrepta clausula illa promiscue 
uti velis, sicut hoc vitium non tam chartae mandare quam oculis subjicere possem. Quam 
tetrae, quam monstrosae canendi rationes quottidie aures personent, passim, proh dolor, 
cernitur. Multi quoque de eorum numero sunt, qui Autodidacti nullo praeceptore usi 
fidibus utcunque canunt, & illis coloraturis Organicis, quae quidem mendosae sunt, inter 
canendum uti non verentur, quorum aliqui optimas cantilenas non secus ac catuli 
lacinias miserrime discerpunt.” 
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mental on the other? The few theorists of the sixteenth century who 
discuss ornamentation, such as Sylvestro Ganassi and Diego Ortiz, 
indicate that the same type of ornamentation is used in vocal as well 
as in instrumental music: in other words, no distinction is made 
between them. This judgment has been accepted by most modern 
scholars.?? It is obvious, however, that for Finck there is a difference. 
Since we must assume the truth of what the theorists state, it was 
apparently the manner of the application which provided the basis 
for the distinction recognized by Finck. Elsewhere in the ‘Practica 
musica’ he has a long satirical passage directed against the excessive 
ornamentation employed by many keyboard performers.'* 

The type of ornamentation under discussion here involves 
breaking larger note values (brevis and semibrevis) into smaller ones 
(semiminima and fusa). In the examples of coloraturae supplied by 
Finck at the end of the treatise—the ornamented cadential progres- 
sions (clausulae) as well as the motet “T'e maneat semper’, which has 
the coloraturae written in—we see that this breaking up of note values 
is carried out with great care and to a much lesser extent than was 
customary in the organ-playing of the time.'* Instead of the usual 
keyboard practice of breaking down successive semibreves into four 
semiminimae each, Finck divides a semibrevis into two minimae or a 
minima into two semiminimae, thus avoiding long passages of uniform 
figuration. Furthermore, he employs these coloraturae rather 
sparingly: only occasionally are two parts ornamented at one and 
the same time. Such moderation in the application of the coloraturae, 
therefore, was not characteristic of contemporary organists, whose 
excessive use of ornamentation he wishes to avoid in the performance 
of vocal music. 

Finck recognizes that the use of these coloraturae is a highly 


individual matter and that much is left to the skill and discretion of 


the performer: 


Many are of the opinion that the bass should be ornamented, others, 
the treble. My view, however, is that all the parts can and must be 


12 See I. Horsley, ‘Improvised Embellishment in the Performance of Renaissance 
Polyphonic Music’, Journal of the American Musicological Society, iv (1951), pp. 5 foll., and 
M. F. Bukofzer, ‘On the Performance of Renaissance Music’, Proceedings of the Music 
Teachers National Association, xxvi (1942), pp. 231-3, as well as the older standard works by 
Kuhn, Haas and Ferand. 

13 Lib. IV, introductory passage. See the excerpt translated in G. Reese, ‘Music in the 
Renaissance’ (New York, 1954), p. 665. 

14 See G. Frotscher, ‘Geschichte des Orgelspiels und der Orgelkomposition’, i (Berlin, 
1935), pp- 140 foll., and W. Apel, ‘Early German Keyboard Music’, Musical Quarterly, 
xxiii (1937), pp. 234 foll. For Finck’s motet with the coloraturae written out in full see E. 
Ferand, ‘Die Improvisation’ (‘Das Musikwerk’, xii, Cologne, 1956), pp. 75 foll., as well 
as the old edition by Eitner in Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte, xi (1879), pp. 156 foll. 
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ornamented, but not all the time, nor in the same places, nor all 
parts at the same time. But they should all be embellished at a 
suitable place and the others in their places, so that each coloratura can 
be heard and clearly distinguished from all the others but without 
affecting the unity of the composition as a whole.*§ 


According to Finck, then, every part can and should be submitted 
to this ornamentation. Among those theorists who hold a different 
opinion is Coclico, who maintains that coloraturae should not be used 
in the bass part.'* In Finck’s motet “Te maneat semper’ all the parts 
have been provided with ornamentation, although the treble clearly 
has the most and the bass the least. 

Finck then turns to the coloraturae in a practical sense and dis- 
tinguishes two types: 


There are two kinds of coloraturae: some are formed in the throat, 
others by the tongue. The coloraturae made by the tongue are used in 
solmization when no text is present, in order that the solmization 
syllables should not be forced out with the full voice but should 
flow easily and with clear articulation. Coloraturae produced in the 
throat are used when a text is sung. 


His satirical bent is revealed again as he criticizes those who form 
these coloraturae ‘‘in a way that reminds one of an old nanny-goat. The 
law and nature of the coloraturae is such that all the notes should be 
formed in the throat and that one should be able to hear them 
distinctly and clearly enunciated’’.‘? Again particular emphasis is 
laid on clarity and distinctness. '* 

Finck brings his remarks on coloraturae in the body of the treatise 
to a close with some suggestions to be followed in performance: “And 
note this, when you come to the end of the composition, no one is to 
add anything of his own (that should be left to experts who know 
how to correct a composition) so that the melody is not disturbed by 


15 ““Mfulti in ea sunt sententia, Bassum esse colorandum, alii Discantum. Verum mea 
sententia omnibus vocibus & possunt & debent coloraturae aspergi, sed non semper, & 
quidem locis appositis, nec omnes voces coniunctim, sed sede convenienti colorentur, 
reliquae suis locis, ita ut una coloratura expresse & distincte ab alia exaudiri & discerni, 
integra tamen & salva compositione, possit.”’ 

16 “Compendium musices’, ‘De elegantia’: “‘Verum in basso haec [referring to the use 
of coloraturae | fieri non possunt.” 

17 “Coloraturas vero bifariam partior, alias gutturis, alias linguae pono: Coloraturae 
linguae in solmisatione absque textu usurpantur, ita quidem ne voces, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
ore pleniore extorqueantur sed lenissime & velut abrupte effluant. Coloraturae gutturis in 
usu sunt, cum textus accinitur: Quod vero nonnulli coloraturas gutturis non dissimiles 
capellae caprissanti conformant, errorem non levem committunt, nam nulla suavitas 
nec distinctio aut proprietas coloraturarum dinoscitur, tremor tantum & inconditus atque 
monstrosus sonus percipitur. Sed haec est lex & natura coloraturarum, ut omnes notae intra 
fauces conformatae, ac iam enunciatae distincte & expresse animadverti possint.” 

18 See also R. Haas, ‘Auffiihrungspraxis der Musik’ (‘Handbuch der Musikwissen- 
schaft’, ed. by E. Biicken, viii, Potsdam, 1931), p. 48. 
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cacophony”. This remark is doubtless to be explained by reference 
to the practice, common in Renaissance music, of employing smaller 
note values towards the end of a work, thus creating a sense of 
accumulation at the finish. Apparently it was customary to add many 
coloraturae at the end of pieces for much the same reason and things 
could easily get out of hand. Finck then continues: “And for the 
rest, this should be observed, that when the composition has been 
finished, the voices should all stop at the same time. The bass, 
however, can be sustained somewhat, by the duration of a longa; 
this enables singers to appear to the best advantage’’.'* There is one 
‘restriction on the use of coloraturae recommended by Finck, “‘that in 
choirs coloraturae cannot be used without detriment to the music, 
for when one part is given to several singers it follows that the 
coloraturae will be very different, which means that the sweetness 
and character of the mode will be obscured”.?° The ornamentation 
of cadences (clausulae) is a matter of prime importance for Finck 
and he furnishes no fewer than fifty-one examples, each of which is 
given first in its original form and then in one or more ornamented 
versions. Among these examples are two which also appear among 
the dozen odd examples printed by Coclico in his treatise.*" 

To illustrate the precise application of the coloraturae Finck takes the 
unique step of actually printing a motet with all the embellishments 
written out in full: “Te maneat semper’, with text by Melanchthon.*? 
Preceding the motet there are some general remarks: 


In order that the use of these coloraturae (as they are called) in 
compositions can be seen, I will offer as an example a motet written 
with the sweetness and euphony that anyone may expect, and I hope 
that my work will appeal to men of honest judgment. There will 
doubtless be some sharp-eyed critic who, if he is superstitious and 
diligent enough to want to examine details and be precise about 
everything, will find something in the added coloraturae which he can 
criticize, just as nothing can be spoken so correctly or suitably that it 
cannot be jeered at. All this I have myself foreseen, without anyone 
to give me advice, and in fact I do what I am doing deliberately. When 


19 “Postea & hoc notetur, cum finis cantioni impositus est, nemo de suo aliquid 
affingat (artificibus sit liberum qui cantionem corrigere possunt) ne propter cacophoniam 
cantus melodia turbetur. Caeterum observetur & hoc, cantione absoluta, reliquae voces 
omnes pariter consilescant. Bassus tamen longiuscule protrahi potest ad Longae mensuram, 
quod Symphoniacos maxime commendat.” 

20 “*Hoc loco satis sit monuisse, in choro coloraturas non sine deformitate aspergi, nam 
cum una vox pluribus decantanda tribuitur, dissimilimas fieri necesse est coloraturas, 
unde & suavitas & toni natura obscuratur.”’ 

#1 Eitner has published a transcription of the clausulae given by Finck in Monatshefte fiir 
Musikgeschichte, xi (1879), pp. 151 foll., while those given by Coclico can be found in the 
facsimile edition of his treatise. 

23 See n. 14. 
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the coloraturae flow smoothly as it were from the singer’s lips, and one 
part (of the composition) goes easily with another without a division 
or break in the notes in difficult intervals, there is no one who will 
either notice an error (if any is committed) or think it so serious that 
it cannot be condoned without any need for purification. Nor should 
anyone be surprised if now and then there are parallel fifths or 
octaves, since in a very fast passage you do not notice the dissonance. 

This, however, rarely happens and I could have altered it, if I had 

not preferred to commit a fault (if it is one) rather than introduce 

unusual intervals which even the most fluent human tongue could 
not manage. But I feel sure that honest readers will accept these 
things readily or else provide something better themselves.** 

We know from the ‘Practica musica’ as a whole that Finck was 
well acquainted with works of the leading Netherlands musicians 
from the time of Ockegehem, particularly with Josquin, many of 
whose compositions are printed in the treatise as musical examples. 
But we do not know just how widespread this practice of improvised 
embellishment of polyphony was, whether it appeared more with 
particular categories and forms or in particular circumstances. The 
documentary evidence is still scanty. On the other hand, the very 
fact of Finck’s discussion indicates that it was practised to some extent 
in Germany, even if in a form found by Finck to be less than satis- 
factory. The dominant position of Netherlands music in Germany at 
the time would suggest that it was in rather general use. The main 
point, however, is that in Renaissance music the written notes cannot 
be counted on to tell the whole story any more than they do in an 
aria from a Baroque opera or the solo part of a Mozart piano 
concerto. This is a critical point for those who are interested in 
giving authentic performances of Renaissance music, and it would 
be stimulating for someone to make an attempt to perform composi- 
tions of this period with a judicious application of Finck’s principles. 


°3 “Ut autem harum Coloraturarum (ut vocant) usus in ipsis Cantilenis conspiciatur: 
subjiciam exempli gratia, mutetam ad eam suavitatem & euphoniam, quam quis 
requirere potest, accommodatam, Speroque candide iudicantibus hoc meum studium 
gratum fore. Erit fortassis quispiam tam Lynceus, qui, si superstitiosa diligentia indagare 
singula, ac ad vivum omnia resecare velit, in insertis coloraturis aliquid elicere poterit, quod 
repraehendat: sicut nihil tam dextre ac commode dici potest, quod non possit cavillari. Id 
quidem per me nemine monente iam multo ante video, imo de industria hoc committo. 
Cum enim coloratura leniter veluti ore effluat, voxque alia aliam sine divulsione & distrac- 
tione in difficilia intervalla stringat, nemo est, qui errorem (si quis committitur) vel 
observet, vel adeo gravem existimet, quin absque etiam lustrali aqua condonari possit. 
Nec mirum videri debet, si interdum in quintula aut octava fiat collisio, Nam nimia 
celeritas dissonantiae facile medetur. Et quidem raro id occurrit, ac a me mutari poterat, 
nisi satius iudicassem, hac in parte peccatum (si quod est) committere, quam inusitata 
adhibere intervalla, quae lingua humana quantumvis volubili exprimi impossibile erat. 
Confido autem candidos lectores haec qua decet dexteritate accepturos, aut meliora 
tradituros.” 
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APPENDIX 


The ‘Practica musica’ concludes with examples illustrating the 
application of ornamentation to vocal polyphony. Among these examples 
are the fifty-one cadential progressions (see n. 21). A few of these are given 
here for easy reference, not only to indicate the general procedure but also 
to show the rather surprising extent of their use as prescribed by Finck. 
No time signatures are given in the original, but obviously tempus imper- 
Sectum cum prolatione minore (i.e. 4/4) applies to most. The scale of reduction 
used here is 2:1, or semibreve = minim. 


Original Versions Ornamented Versions 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS AT CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL, 1545-1642 


By THurston Dart 


As volume 58 in its series of publications the Sussex Record Society 
has recently printed a transcript of “The Acts of the Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral Church of Chichester, 1545-1642’, edited by W. D. 
Peckham, honorary archivist to the Dean and Chapter. For the 
period from 1545 to 1618 the relevant Act Book has survived intact 
(although, in his article on Thomas Weelkes for the current edition 
of ‘Grove’, the late Canon Fellowes was of the opinion that it was 
lost); the subsequent Act Book seems to have perished when the 
Cathedral was sacked in 1642, but Mr. Peckham has been able to 
reconstruct a substantial part of its contents from other documents 
of the time. Since the volume provides us with a good deal of new 
information about several well-known English musicians, I have 
summarized some of this below. The Chapter Acts also throw new 
light on cathedral music in general during this time, and I have 
collected various items under broad headings for convenience. I have 
omitted all references to choristers and singing men whose names 
mean little or nothing to a musical historian, and I have also omitted 
many incidental references to the granting of leases and the presenta- 
tion to livings, since Mr. Peckham’s book is provided with a good 
(though by no means exhaustive) index. The entries in the Act Book 
are for the most part in chronological order; where necessary, I have 
given in brackets the marginal number he has added to each entry. 

THE Cuore. At first this comprised twelve men (31 May 1553) 
and, in all probability, sixteen boys. After Elizabeth’s accession it 
seems to have been much reduced, to six men and eight boys (707, 
787, 603, 894), no more than four boys being on duty in any one 
week, “according to old laudable custom” (1128). Such an establish- 
ment appears to have been known as a ‘half choir’ (1128); here 
perhaps is the explanation of the mysterious rubric ‘in medio chori’ 
used by Weelkes, for which Fellowes was unable to put forward a 
meaning. At first the posts of organist and choirmaster seem to have 
been supernumerary (707), but later on they tended more and more to 
be filled by members of the choir itself. The organist was expected “‘to 
remain in the choir until the last psalm be sung, then to go up to the 
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organs, and after having done his duty there to return to the choir 
to bear his part, on pain of gd. fine” (1128). The duties of the choir 
comprised two services every day, with at least one extra service on 
Sundays and holy days (1150), and throughout the period covered 
by the volume the choir seems to have been anything but zealous. 
There was constant friction between the choirmen and the Chapter; 
the records are full of admonitions for negligence, for absence 
without leave, for brawling and quarrelling, for “tippelinge or 
vittaylinge and interteyninge of strangers”’ in Vicars’ Close (984), for 
frequenting alehouses and playing bowls during service time (943), 
‘and so on. Apparently the choir had fallen into a habit of singing 
while seated, for in 1597 the choirmen were instructed to stand, “to 
be better heard” (954). On several occasions the Chapter tried to 
institute attendance lists, with swingeing fines for absence, but things 
seldom improved for very long. Many boys seem to have been 
admitted without adequate tests of their musical abilities, and many 
of them left after only a few months’ service. The Chapter tried to 
improve matters by ruling that a chorister’s father should undertake 
not to withdraw him or bind him apprentice without the Chapter’s 
permission (1015), that the boy should stay in the choir for seven years 
(978), or thata bondof £10 should be forfeited if the boy left without 
permission (1242), but the problems seem to have been insoluble. 

Tue Orcanist. He does not seem to have been regarded as a 
person of great consequence, and his appointment and demission 
were not always recorded. It is hardly possible, therefore, to give a 
complete list of those who held office during the period. Among the 
organist’s duties were the general maintenance and tuning of the 
instrument (787). The organ was blown by one of the two sextons; 
both served on Sundays and holy days (1128), but since only one was 
on duty during the week, weekday services were probably sung 
unaccompanied. Throughout the whole period of nearly a century 
there is no record of any expenditure on the instrument itself. 

THE CHoIRMASTER. He was expected to spend at least three hours 
a day teaching the choristers their music (30 October 1611), and this 
was increased to four hours in 1616 (1123). But good choirmasters 
were hard to find and harder still to keep; few remained in office for 
more than a few years. 

Tue Music. Choirbooks are seldom mentioned. In 1581 the 
choirmaster was allowed 6s. 8d. p.a. for paper and ink to maintain 
the choirbooks (835). Six new books were bought in 1589, one for 
each of the choirmen (894), but there is no mention of books for the 
choristers; were they expected to know their parts by heart? Each 
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oir individual singer was responsible for copying his part of a new work 
oir into his choirbook (871, 894, 902). One of the choir was appointed 
on succentor, to choose the music for each service and to take general 
red charge of choir discipline (954, 1128), to look after the music books 
us. “what they are, howe condicioned, preserved and prickte . . . and for 
er; that we are informed our best services are conveyed awaye’’, to trace 
ce them if possible, and henceforth to allow no “‘booke or service” out 
or of the choir without written leave of the Dean or President (1128). 
for This entry seems to suggest that the choirbooks were used for the 
3), repertory of anthems, whereas settings of the canticles were on loose 
ng sheets of paper. 
‘to Joun Cooper. Nothing hitherto has been known about the early 
to life of Giovanni Cop(e)rario. Roger North tells us that he was born 
igs “plain Cooper but affected an Itallian termination” ; the first known 
en fact in his life is the publication of his ‘Funeral Teares’ in memory of 
ny the Earl of Devonshire (1606), by which time he had already adopted 
to the Italianate spelling of his name, and the conjectured date of his 
ke birth has been variously put at 1570 and 1575. His great accomplish- 
r’s ment as a composer suggests that he had received a sound musical 
rs education when he was still quite young, and in Elizabethan England 
ut it was almost impossible to obtain this anywhere else than in a 
Cathedral choir. The Chichester Act Book suggests strongly that he 
a may have been trained in the Cathedral, for on 11 October 1575 
yn ‘John Cowper the younger’ was admitted a chorister, together with 
a two others. The usual age of admission seems to have been not less 
1€ than six or seven, and a boy was expected to remain for seven years or 
1€ until his voice broke. Cowper appears to have been a local name: 
s other boys of the same surname were admitted in 1581 (William 
aS Cooper: 835) and 1586 (Matthew Cooper: 867) ; forty years earlier a 
ig George Cowper, B.D., had been promised a prebend (473); on 
'y 11 May 1562 a brewer named John Wilde, otherwise Cowper, was 
granted a 60-year lease of a Chichester warehouse; on 5 May 1627 a 
rs John Cooper was admitted bell-ringer (1194); and a John Cowper, 
is son of William Cowper, yeoman of Bosham, is mentioned in a lease of 
rs the following year (1200). Whether any of these persons were related 
ir to the chorister is unknown, but the history of John Cooper the 
choirboy may be followed for some years in the records. On 2 May 
e 1587 he was admitted a lay vicar, “during good behaviour”; two 
n years later he was made epistler (892). On 20 January 1594/5 he was 
r admonished for neglecting his duties as choirmaster, though the date 
e of his appointment is not recorded. In October of the same year he 
a was further admonished for haunting alehouses and for neglecting 
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his duties (943). On 2 May 1596 he was again brought before the 
Chapter on a charge of negligence. He asked to be allowed another 
chance; if he was at fault thereafter, he would leave of his own 
accord. With this he disappears from the Act Book, but twelve months 
later Thomas Lambert was appointed choirmaster “from Ladyday 
last’’ (955), so Cowper must have left at latest in the spring of 1597. 
Lambert was dead by 2 May 1600, when his widow was granted a 
little house (g81): Jacob Hilary succeeded him on 21 December 1599 
(980). 

WixuiaM Lawes. William Lawes, the distinguished composer and 
‘a pupil of John Coprario, was baptized in Salisbury Cathedral in 
1602. A considerably older man of the same name—perhaps his 
godfather—was admitted vicar choral at Chichester on 1 August 
1596, the vicars being instructed “to prouide a conuenient house 
rome for the saide maister Lawes and his familie” (951). He was in 
holy orders, and later in the year he was presented to a living (953). 
On 20 January 1596/7 he was appointed succentor, his duties to 
include keeping a roster of absences and fines and choosing the music 
to be sung. On 6 May 1616 he was admonished for neglecting his 
duties as succentor. On 13 October 1618 a William ‘Laues’ was 
admitted chorister, but this is most unlikely to have been the 
composer, who was well into his seventeenth year by this time. The 
last record of William Lawes senior occurs on 24 March 1618/9, when 
he is named as distributor of the vicars’ bread—a post he had held 
since 1 August 1606. 

THomaAS MyriE.t. Known as the compiler of two fine anthologies 
of music (‘Tristitiae Remedium’, now British Museum Add. 29,372- 
77, dated 1616, and Fonds Fétis 3095, of the Royal Library, 
Brussels), Thomas Myriell is mentioned in several musical dic- 
tionaries. The Chichester Acts provide some new information about 
him. In April 1613 he was installed as precentor, a post he still held 
on 11 July 1628; on 26 October 1629 his successor was appointed, by 
reason of Myriell’s recent death. 

Tuomas Ravenscrort. Nothing is known of his early life, and the 
date of his birth has been variously given as 1590 and 1592. On 
2 May 1594 a Thomas ‘Raniscroft’ was admitted chorister at 
Chichester. In his introduction Mr. Peckham remarks that ‘“‘the 
notaries who kept the [Act] book wrote good and legible hands; and 
it is altogether exceptional for there to be any doubt about a reading, 
with, however, the usual exception of the confusion of n and u’’. Here 
would seem to be an instance; if my suggested identification is 
correct, Ravenscroft cannot have been born Jater than about 1587. 
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Joun Taytour. At least three musicians of this name appear in 
the records. On 19 July 1571 John Tayloure the younger and John 
Tayloure the elder were admitted vicars choral. In his introduction 
to ‘The Dublin Virginal Book’ John Ward has given a short account 
of the John Taylor who played a considerable part in London’s 

557 and 1568, principally at Westminster; 
by 1572 he was no longer at Westminster, and the entry in the 
Chichester Act Book suggests that he may have moved there with 
his family. On 2 May 1581 ‘John Tayloure the younger’ was admitted 
a chorister at Chichester (presumptive evidence that the elder 
Taylour of 1571 was now dead) and an adult John Taylour was 
buried on 26 July 1589—probably the younger Taylour of 1571. 
Other musical John Taylors are mentioned on 5 August 1608 and 
20 January 1624/5, and a Richard Taylour was a chorister from 
20 January 1584/5 until 1592 or thereabouts (917). 

Tuomas WEELKES. Fellowes states that Weelkes was appointed 
organist of Chichester in 1602, but there is no confirmation of this 
from the Chapter records. The title-page of his ‘Ayeres’ of 1608 
describes him as ‘Gentleman of his Majesty’s Chapel, Bachelor of 
Music, and Organist of the Cathedral Church of Chichester’, and his 
children Thomas and Alice were baptized at Chichester on 9 June 
1603 and 17 September 1606. The Chapter records show that his 
son was admitted a chorister on 4 August 1614 and left on 2 August 
1617; the composer’s name appears for the first time on 6 May 1616, 
when he is described as organist and choirmaster. But Weelkes does 
not seem to have been a very successful choirmaster, and the post was 
taken over on 3 May 1617 by John Fidge, who held it until his 
resignation on 14 October 1624. Weelkes’s successor as organist, 
William Eames, was appointed on 20 January 1623/4; he was 
expelled on 19 December 1635, being succeeded by Thomas Leues, 
on 2 May 1636. 

CLEMENT Woopcock. A minor composer of the Elizabethan 
period, Woodcock seldom appears in musical dictionaries; a number 
of his compositions are to be found in Christ Church MSS. 984-8, in 
some of the Oxford Music School manuscripts now in the Bodleian, 
and in British Museum Add. 31,390—a principal source of English 
chamber music of this time. The Woodcocks appear to have been a 
Chichester family; see references in the Act Book to Laurence 
Woodcock, prebendary (various dates from 29 July 1552 until 
20 December 1558), and John Woodcock (admitted a chorister on 
6 October 1574). On 21 November 1571 Clement Woodcock was 
named as choirmaster, in succession to William Payne (so named on 
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7 October 1568, though apparently not finally appointed until 
21 October 1569), and his zeal is reflected in a number of admissions 
of choristers almost immediately afterwards. On 1 April 1574 he was 
made a vicar choral, apparently for a probationary period of one 
year, and his appointment was confirmed on 2 May 1575, with a 
supplementary payment of 13s. 4d. p.a. “‘while serving as organist’. 
His predecessor as organist appears to have been Michael Woodes 
(so named on 7 October 1568, and admitted a vicar choral on 
13 September 1569); but Woodes was probably dead by 20 April 
1573, when Woodcock presented Nicholas Wodds as a chorister. 
On 2 May 1580 the choirmastership passed to Christopher Payne; 
Payne died in April 1589, and Woodcock was nominated his 
successor. On 1 August of that year Woodcock received six part- 
books of paper “‘partly pricked and partly unpricked” for the vicars 
choral (894). He was presented to a living in the autumn (897) but 
he did not enjoy this for long, for it was vacant “‘on death of Clement 
Woodcocke” when his successor was presented on 7 March 1589/90. 
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BALAKIREV, TCHAIKOVSKY AND 
NATIONALISM 


By Davin Brown 


Just over fifty years ago the correspondence of Balakirev and 
Tchaikovsky was published, providing, with the biography of the 
composer written by his brother, some of the earliest important 
source material on Tchaikovsky.' It is a slim volume of some 100 
pages, containing 78 letters written over a period of more than 23 
years. Some of it, notably the parts which deal with the composition 
of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and the ‘Manfred Symphony’, have found 
their way into English. Even here, however, the material relating to 
the latter work has only recently been properly treated?; as for the 
rest of this volume, it seems to have been almost completely neglected, 
which is a great pity, since it does provide a first-hand glimpse of 
certain features of the relationship of Balakirev and Tchaikovsky— 
features which not only illuminate the personalities of the two men 
but also help to clear a little of the fog which persists in shrouding 
our view of the musical situation in nineteenth-century Russia. 

The correspondence divides into two parts, of which the first, 
covering nearly four years (January/February 1868 to November 
1871) is the most extensive. It marks the beginning of active contact 
between Balakirev and Tchaikovsky; the latter was 27 and had been 
for two years on the staff of the Moscow Conservatoire, while 
Balakirev, who was three years older, was just on the crest of his 
success in St. Petersburg. The initial approach came from Balakirev 
—a verbal request for the dances from Tchaikovsky’s opera, “The 
Voyevoda’, which Balakirev wanted to perform at a concert of the 
Imperial Russian Musical Society in St. Petersburg. Tchaikovsky’s 
reply (the first letter to pass between them) was formal and rather 
starchy, ending with a request for some “encouragement”, probably 
to compensate for the rough critical treatment Cui had accorded 
Tchaikovsky’s examination cantata some two years earlier. Balakirev’s 
reply is typical of the manner he was to adopt towards Tchaikovsky 
for the next four years—a mixture of strict, paternal criticism made 

1‘Perepiska M. A. Balakireva s P. I. Chaikovskim’, edited by S. Liapunov (St. 
Petersburg, {1909]), hereinafter referred to as PBT. 


2 See the introduction, “Tchaikovsky, Manfred Symphony, Op. 58’ by Gerald 
Abraham, to the miniature score of this work, published by Eulenburg. 
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less unpalatable by some implied compliment: 


Regarding the word ‘encouragement’, this, as far as you are 
concerned, I consider not only inappropriate but also dishonest. 
Encouragement is only for the little children of art, but from your 
score I see you are, both in orchestration and technique, a fully 
fledged artist to whom only strict criticism and not encouragement is 
to be applied.? 


It was Balakirev’s instinct to take over and direct the affairs of 
those whose destinies he felt called upon to guide, extending his 
_domination even to matters which were only on the edge of music. 
Thus he reproved Tchaikovsky at some length for placing not only 
the initial of his Christian name but also that of his patronymic on 
the title page of the published score of the ‘Voyevoda’ dances‘ (a 
little akin to styling oneself ‘esquire’ in English). Balakirev justified 
blunt criticism on the grounds that his esteem of Tchaikovsky and 
true friendship demanded it. Unfortunately it is now impossible to 
get any direct evidence of Balakirev in full critical flood since he 
always preferred to deliver his opinions verbally, so that the criticism 
could be really detailed. This saved him the trouble of writing (as he 
says elsewhere in the above-quoted letter) and also enabled him 
to reinforce his critical onslaught with the power of his own 
personality, compel acceptance of a point where script might be 
impotent, and mollify the victim if he found that his harshness was 
being received too badly. This preference for the personal delivery 
of his views is a probable explanation of why he rewrote his first letter 
to Tchaikovsky concerning the latter’s symphonic poem, ‘Fatum’, 
which he conducted in St. Petersburg on 17/29 March 1869.° 
Balakirev strongly disapproved of this work and bluntly told 
Tchaikovsky so. His first letter, written on the day following the 
performance, included specific criticisms of the piece, but for some 
reason it was never sent. Nearly a fortnight later he wrote again, 
largely copying the original letter but excising the more detailed 
comments. It would appear that, knowing he was to be in Moscow 
for a performance of Berlioz’s ‘Requiem’, he decided to save these for 
a personal interview with Tchaikovsky. The antidote to this criticism 
was the request that Tchaikovsky should still retain the dedication 
of the work to him—a very necessary palliative, since the compression 


3 PBT, pp. 14-15. The translations in this article are the work of Marina Sevier and 
David Brown. 

* See PBT, pp. 19-20. 

5 The first part of the second letter concerning ‘Fatum’ is printed in the one-volume 
English version of “The Life and Letters of Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky’ by Modeste 
Tchaikovsky, ed. by Rosa Newmarch (London, 1906), pp. 104-5. 
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BALAKIREV, 


makes the letter read even less flatteringly. 

Tension underlies this early correspondence and rupture seems 
never far away. Balakirev obviously hoped to add Tchaikovsky to his 
circle and his behaviour is characteristic and consistent. Tchaikovsky’s 
part is of greater interest. Trained at the St. Petersburg Conservatoire 
under Anton Rubinstein and Nicholas Zaremba, he had received an 
orthodox Germanic musical education which placed him, in terms 
of the Russian musical situation, in a diametrically opposite position 
to Balakirev. The first half of his twenties, for the musician one of the 
most formative periods, had been passed under the guidance of these 
men; yet it was still not too late to effect a change of stylistic direction. 
His removal to Moscow, not at that time the capital city, must have 
induced a sense of comparative isolation, and underlying these letters 
is a quite passionate wish for acceptance and recognition by 
Balakirev’s St. Petersburg group. There is much evidence to suggest 
that Tchaikovsky felt both a great need for and, simultaneously, a 
resentment of guidance. It so happened that Balakirev was the 
almost ideal man to administer this to Tchaikovsky. 

As one of his own works became more remote from him in the 
past, Tchaikovsky could frequently perceive its defects, but it was a 
very different matter when the work was the most recent and he was 
still involved emotionally in it. He could be extremely impatient of 
adverse criticism and he told Balakirev very frankly that he hated 
altering works he had got to like; later he excused himself from 
rewriting further ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and the ‘Manfred Symphony’ 
on the grounds that the present work represented the best he could 
do in terms of the subject and the material, and that his efforts for 
improvement would be directed into the next composition. Yet 
Balakirev—and he alone—could persuade Tchaikovsky to rewrite 
a work several times, which is a measure of the quite extraordinary 
influence of this despotic personality. This submission was 
Tchaikovsky’s response to the need for guidance; the resentment 
emerges in the touchiness which he showed from time to time. 

One of Tchaikovsky’s colleagues was the inspector of the Moscow 
Conservatoire, a certain Albrecht‘, the son of a German immigrant. 
On 2/14 October 1869 Tchaikovsky wrote to Balakirev of the 
reception Moscow accorded the latter’s newly completed ‘Islamey’: 

Your Armenian-Georgian-Jerichonian’ Fantasy has been received, 

® Evidently not Karl Albrecht (as Liapunov states in a footnote) but his son 
Konstantin. 

7 N. Borozdin, a friend of Balakirev, had given Moscow the nickname of ‘Jericho’. 


Tchaikovsky uses the adjective here because ‘Islamey’ was dedicated to Nicholas 
Rubinstein who was a Muscovite. 
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and Rubinstein is already playing it daily at the Conservatoire. If 
you want to know what sort of impression it has made, then I'll tell 
you that those who have heard it can be divided into three categories. 
It throws some into a wild ecstasy (here Albrecht in particular should 
be mentioned ; this German flies into a kind of passion when he hears 
it); others react to your work as to some curious marvel (e.g. Laub 
and Dupont, the Italian Kapellmeister) ; lastly, the third group don’t 
like it at all. In fairness it must be said that there are very few of 
these. ® 


In another letter Albrecht is singled out as one of the greatest 
enthusiasts for ‘Islamey’ (it is referred to as ‘Geliebtes Stiick von 
-Herrn Albrecht’).* Tchaikovsky obviously wanted to emphasize to 
Balakirev that Germans (and Italians) could appreciate specifically 
Russian music as well as anybody. Tchaikovsky was quite offended 
when, later the same year, Balakirev refused both for himself and, 
rather high-handedly, on behalf of his ‘company’ to compose some 
male-voice pieces for a collection which Albrecht was compiling. 
On 17/29 November Tchaikovsky wrote: 


Regarding the matter of Albrecht, I am very surprised that you 
rather haughtily do not even admit the possibility of the members of 
your company each composing a short choral piece for him. I do not 
think that there is anything degrading for Borodin or Moussorgsky to 
set down a short piece for 3 or 4 voices; neither Schumann nor 
Beethoven disdained this. If in addition they can be of great service to 
an honest and excellent fellow artist, then a refusal on their part will 
be nothing less than conceit. However I think that [Rimsky-| 
Korsakov is so good and kind (the others I do not know so well) and 
is in addition so highly gifted that such a petty selfish thing wouldn’t 
enter his head, and it is useless for you to take upon yourself to predict 
how he will react to Albrecht’s proposal. About you there is nothing 
to be said; I know that you have no time for trifles in your work but 
surely you will give our German, your enthusiastic supporter, a 
Mannerchor composed for the Free Music School.'° 


Earlier in the same letter there is a definite undertone of triumph at 
the failure of Balakirev’s St. Petersburg concerts. After sympathizing 
with Balakirev, he compares the St. Petersburg disposition with that 
obtaining in Moscow and then continues: 

No! Every day I am convinced that it is possible to live peacefully 
only in Moscow, even if only because our old capital is not desecrated 
by that scabby paper of Famintsin. You ridicule our public because, 
being ignoramuses, it goes to the concerts of the Musical Society. But 
do you know that, despite four performances a week by the Italian 
Opera, we now already have goo members and by the end of the 


* PBT, p. 45. 
10 PBT. p. 48. 
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season will have 1200? Ah, God, what a joy to live in Moscow!# 


A rather more open expression of this resentment and even 
repulsion is to be found in letters written to his friends concerning 
meetings with Balakirev. The first of these occurred in Moscow 
in the summer of 1869 (probably the occasion on which the idea of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ was first discussed). During this time Tchaikovsky 
wrote: 

Balakirev’s| presence, I admit, oppresses me. He demands that 
I should be with him each day and I find this rather boring. He is a 
very good man and well disposed towards me but for some reason I 
just cannot get into full sympathy with him. I don’t quite like the 
exclusiveness of his musical opinions or his sharp tone."* 

As soon as Balakirev left, Tchaikovsky’s tone softened a little: 

How exhausting he is! Yet it must be admitted that he is a very 
honourable and good man and immeasurably above the average as an 
artist. We have just parted in a most touching fashion.'* 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ was written later that year, and the extreme 
approval with which the ‘Five’ greeted this work may have inclined 
Tchaikovsky to a more favourable view of Balakirev when the latter 
visited Moscow again at the beginning of 1870. Balakirev was to have 
conducted a concert but this had to be postponed. It was subse- 
quently arranged to take place a week later, but by this time 
Balakirev had to return to St. Petersburg: 

Balakirev and Rimsky-Korsakov have been staying here with us. 
We have of course seen each other every day. Balakirev is beginning 
to revere me more and more. Korsakov has dedicated to me a very 
beautiful romance which he has sold to Jurgenson. They both like my 
overture very much; I too am pleased with it." 

The culminating point of this earlier correspondence was the 
composition, under Balakirev’s guidance, of the aforementioned 
overture, ‘Romeo and Juliet’, an incident which is too well known to 
need factual recapitulation here. It was the most fruitful single result 
of this early contact and Balakirev’s suggestion of subject and plan, 
his helpful advice on the method of starting composition, his sugges- 
tions for improvements, some of which were unquestionably for the 
better, were invaluable to Tchaikovsky who, on his part, did not 
sacrifice his own right to the final decision. But he was developing 

11 PBT, p. 44. 

12 P, Tchaikovsky. ‘Pis’ma k blizkim (izbrannoye)’, ed. by V. A. Zhdanov (Moscow, 
1955), P- 52. 


13 Jbid., p. 53. 


14 Jbid., p. 61. This extract is also quoted in PBT, p. 55 (footnote). 
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fast and becoming more self-assured. His feeling of acceptance by 
Balakirev’s circle is reflected in his own less reserved attitude towards 
them. On 8/20 October 1871 he wrote to Balakirev expressing a hope 
that he or Rimsky-Korsakov would be at a rehearsal of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ which Napravnik was to conduct to make sure that he adopted 
the right tempi; he also asked Balakirev to spur on Borodin to finish 
his ‘‘excellent” symphony (No. 2 in B minor) and to thank Cui for 
his warmly favourable review. But acceptance brought, not 
unnaturally, a greater independence; thus when Balakirev replied 
with a plan for a new cantata, ‘Night’ (to absorb the ‘Chorus of 
‘Insects’ which Tchaikovsky had written for an opera ‘Mandragora’, 
but which Balakirev considered too lyrical for dramatic use), 
Tchaikovsky declined. Since this suggestion does not appear to be 
known in English, it is perhaps worth quoting here since it is both a 
further illumination of Balakirev’s musical attitudes and an indica- 
tion of the next direction Tchaikovsky would have taken had he 
continued to submit to Balakirev’s guidance: 

Write a cantata to be called ‘Night’ and include [with the ‘Chorus 
of Insects’ | a few more similarly fantastic choruses. Have a chorus of 
water nymphs, a forest chorus of wood sprites, an aria to the Night 
after the fashion of ‘Oh belle nuit’ in Félicien David’s ‘The Desert’. . . 

Then have an instrumental scherzo, after the manner of ‘Queen 
Mab’, imitating the buzzing of midges, moths and their nocturnal 
darting hither and thither; somewhere a frightful owl is perched, 
ready to gobble them up (the element of terror); the babbling of a 
brook, glow worms, or something of that sort. 

A cantata mustn’t have a definite subject, but let it be lyrical and 
descriptive, for then it will be a cantata and not an opera, and let it 
finish with a valedictory chorus of spirits. As dawn approaches the 
spirits depart, taking their leave of each other until the next night (a 
gradual diminuendo). Finally the orchestra alone depicts the dawn, 
rises later to a crescendo, getting lighter and lighter; then the last 
orchestral chords depict the rising sun, with which the whole work 
ends. Let the cantata be preceded by a short orchestral prelude. 
Throughout the whole work the atmosphere of fantasy must be 
maintained; if you should think fit to add a Russian or an Oriental 
character, this would add to its charm; the Oriental type with its 
grace and delicacy is more especially suited to fantasy than the 
Russian. 


As an afterthought Balakirev added: 


A Russian character can be useful where an element of strength is 
required—for instance in the chorus of wood sprites.!® 


Tchaikovsky replied that he liked Balakirev’s proposal and would 
18 PBT, pp. 69-70. 
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certainly use it—but not yet. In fact he never did. With this sugges- 
tion the early correspondence ended. 

It is tempting to speculate on what would have happened in the 
next few years had Balakirev’s withdrawal from musical life not 
broken all contacts. The greatest service Balakirev rendered 
Tchaikovsky was to foster his growth to the full musical individuality 
achieved in ‘Romeo and Juliet’. On leaving the Conservatoire 
Tchaikovsky needed association with others who would foster his 
expressive growth and give him the confidence to venture on an 
original, personal path of musical development; and however 
much he may have felt an instinctive lack of sympathy with the ideals 
and attitudes of Balakirev and his group, he must also have felt that 
here was the one independent, forward-looking circle of men of his 
own generation with whom he would wish to be one. Balakirev has 
sometimes been condemned as a bad teacher (Tchaikovsky himself 
had some very hard things to say about what he thought to be 
Balakirev’s attitude to the acquisition of technique) because of his 
despotic and autocratic attitude. The worst effect of bad teaching is 
inadequate technique and therefore imperfect expression; I doubt 
whether any major talent has ever been silenced by bad teaching. 
In any case Tchaikovsky already possessed an adequate technique 
before he encountered Balakirev. What Balakirev imposed upon 
Tchaikovsky was that all-round severity of standard which elicited 
from him the effort which he needed to enable him to discover his 
true artistic self. The sense of self-realization afforded by the produc- 
tion of a thoroughly individual work must have been a far greater 
inner satisfaction than simple acceptance by the St. Petersburg 
group. Balakirev had been necessary, not as an idealist or propa- 
gandist, but simply as a personality; now Tchaikovsky could have, 
and needed, independence. 

Ten years passed before the correspondence was resumed and it 
seems highly unlikely that the two men had any contact during this 
time. At the beginning of 1878 Tchaikovsky wrote to Nadezhda von 
Meck his famous assessment of the St. Petersburg ‘Five’.'* This 
seemingly rather unsparing judgment has too often been taken as 
Tchaikovsky’s final authoritative verdict upon these individuals. It 
should certainly be taken as a serious opinion and posterity has 
vindicated a number of his observations, but it must be remembered 
that this was not one of the happiest periods of his life, nor should it be 
overlooked that the assessment contains no lack of respect for, or 
recognition of, their individual musical personalities, but is above all 


16 Quoted in Modeste Tchaikovsky, op. cit., pp. 250-3. 
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a condemnation of what he considered to be Balakirev’s musical 
misguidance of the group. His resentment against Balakirev’s 
domination seems to have been at its height with regard both to the 
perversions he had supposedly inflicted upon the artistic personalities 
within his own circle and also to the fears he entertained for his own 
artistic personality if he were to come again under this influence. 
Thus he wrote to Jurgenson (20 October/1 November 1878) : 
Thank you [merci] for Balakirev. He is a good and kind being but 
I wish to see him least of all. He is a heavy and despotically demanding 
conversationalist.?? 

The views of 1878 are possibly not so much a considered and 
balanced musical judgment as an eruption of a lingering inferiority 
complex. This is not inconsistent with the extremely affectionate tone 
employed by Tchaikovsky when his correspondence with Balakirev 
was renewed fully in October 1882, and there is no reason why the 
sentiments of this letter should not be taken at their face value. On 
28 September/10 October, in reply to a single letter which 
Tchaikovsky had written to him over a year earlier, Balakirev wrote 
that he had been looking through some of Tchaikovsky’s scores and 
rejoiced to see how his talent had developed, especially singling out 
for praise “The Tempest’ and ‘Francesca da Rimini’; he would also 
like to meet Tchaikovsky again, either with the other members of 
his group or, if Tchaikovsky preferred, alone. The first part of 
Tchaikovsky’s reply is worth quoting for its warmth: 


8/20 October 1882. 
Dear and most kind Mily Alekseyevich, 

It would be strange if I had erased you from my memory. Quite 
apart from the sincere regard I have for you as a musician and a man, 
and which I would continue to hold even if Fate were not bringing 
us together—would it be possible for me not to value the very nume- 
rous signs of friendly sympathy which you have shown towards me? 
I can say quite simply that if I should live another 10 or 20 years 
without seeing you, I would still never forget you nor cease to think 
of you affectionately as one of the brightest and undoubtedly most 
upright and talented artistic personalities whom I have ever met. 

I thank you most heartily for your intention of suggesting to me a 
subject for a symphonic poem and I rejoice in your sympathy. 

If I should be in St. Petersburg I will certainly come to see you. 
My inclination to seclusion and a life outside society cannot of course 
extend so far that I should deny myself the pleasure of seeing you and 
talking with you.'® 


17 P. I. Tchaikovsky, ‘Perepiska P. I. Jurgensonom’, ed. by V. A. Zhdanov, i (Moscow, 
1938), pp. 50-1. 
18 PBT, pp. 73-4. 
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Unfortunately, he continues, he may not be there until the early 
spring. So would Balakirev set down in writing the subject for the 
symphonic poem? 

This later correspondence must be set against the background 
of the new relative positions of the two composers. Tchaikovsky 
was now fast becoming an international figure while Balakirev had 
made no headway for some ten years. In their curiously reversed 
positions, flattery on the part of Tchaikovsky was pointless. The 
openness and warmth of his approach to Balakirev possibly reflect 
not only his genuine affection for Balakirev but also his artistic 
self-confidence. The suggestion was for a symphony on the subject of 
‘Manfred’?* and was firmly rejected by Tchaikovsky, despite the 
promise he had given to “fulfil most readily the task you set”.*° The 
refusal letter is one of the most interesting in the whole correspon- 
dence. In it he wrote that, not having a translation of ‘Manfred’ at 
hand, he could not express a final opinion on Balakirev’s programme. 
He had awaited the suggestion eagerly but found it a great dis- 
appointment. It might suit a musician of Berlioz’s temper but it was 
unsuitable for him. He also disagreed that “The Tempest’ and 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ were his best works. ‘Manfred’ might produce 
a whole series of good moments but it did not attract him, although 
he could not say why. And there the matter was dropped for the 
time being.*! During the next two years only one letter passed 
between them. Then, quite suddenly, on 30 October/11 November 
1884, Balakirev wrote to Tchaikovsky again, setting out, with modi- 
fied suggestions for musical organization, the proposed scheme for 
‘Manfred.*? This was evidently in response to a personal request by 
Tchaikovsky made earlier in the day. Tchaikovsky promised 
Balakirev that he would complete this work, and after much delay 
and a great final effort the ‘Manfred Symphony’ was finished on 
22 September/4 October 1885. 

The matter of the ‘Manfred Symphony’ is not the only important 
aspect of this second period of correspondence but it seems to have 
been the only one which has ever been considered by English 
biographers. The other may seem to have little direct connection 
with musical matters yet it should not be dismissed as curious but 
irrelevant, for it probably affords a momentary but invaluable 

19 This plan was not really by Balakirev but by Stassov, who had suggested it to 
Balakirev for his own use. The latter did not feel it accorded with his own temper and in 
turn suggested it to Berlioz. See G. Abraham, op. cit., pp. ili-iv. 

20 PBT, p. 74. 

21 A substantial part of this letter is quoted in Edwin Evans’s ‘Tchaikovsky’, revised ed. 
(London, 1935), pp. 136-7. The original is printed in PBT, pp. 77-80. 
22 See PBT, pp. 81-3. 
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glimpse of one of the complex roots of the Balakirev-Tchaikovsky 
relationship. In the same letter containing the second version of the 
‘Manfred Symphony’ the following paragraph occurs: 


It was so pleasant to talk with you today that, if only it is con- 
venient for you tomorrow, then don’t refuse to come to the Chapel at 
the same time (11 o’clock). I shall have got there by that time and, 
taking you out for a walk, will tell you much that is very important, 
which I completely omitted today. I shall be disappointed if anything 
prevents you giving me a couple of hours during the morning—but in 
such an event I embrace you in my thoughts and wish you a good 
journey. 

God bless you! 
Every yours, 
M. Balakirev.** 

In a footnote to the collected correspondence Liapunov states 
that their conversation had touched upon religious questions. 
Tchaikovsky’s reply leaves this in no doubt. He starts by regretting 
that there will not be time for him to see Balakirev at 11 o’clock for a 
talk, as he had arranged to see several people and it is too late to put 
them off. Then he has to go, not to Moscow, but to Switzerland to 
visit a dying friend (this was the violinist, Kotek). He earnestly begs 
Balakirev to write to him what he had wanted to say personally. 
There is a brief mention of ‘Manfred’ and then the final paragraph: 


I was deeply moved. by our conversation yesterday. How kind 
you are! What a true friend you are to me! How I wish that that 
enlightenment which has come to your soul would also descend on me. 
I can say in all truth that more than ever before I long for solace and 
support in Christ. I shall pray that faith in Him may be confirmed 
in me.** 


Later that same day Balakirev replied: 


I deeply regret, Peter Ilich, that I won’t be seeing you today. 
What I wanted to talk to you about can’t be put into a letter and so I 
shall leave the communication of these important facts until we next 
meet. 

One more small request: if you find a free half-hour today, don’t 
refuse to drop in for a moment to see Glinka’s sister, Ludmilla 
Ivanova Shestakova, who lives near you . . . She is ill and stays 
indoors, and your visit (even though very short) will give her great 
pleasure—and after all it is always pleasant to give joy to others... 

Christ bless you! 
Ever yours, 
M. Balakirev.*® 
23 PBT, p. 81. 
24 PBT, pp. 83-4. 
25 PBT, pp. 84-5. 
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Tchaikovsky must have had in mind this conversation when he 
wrote a week later to his publisher, Jurgenson: 

I have again taken a cordial farewell of Balakirev. He is a strange 
man (between ourselves, be it said, a madman) but, all the same, 
essentially a wonderful person.*® 

Some six weeks after the last exchange of letters Tchaikovsky 
was back in St. Petersburg (va Moscow) and Balakirev tried to delay 
his return to Moscow on the grounds that, there being no immediate 
need for him to go back, it would be better to stay and talk about 
various things. Whether these conversations ever took place is 
uncertain; another letter of Balakirev written four days later provides 
no indication. It seems that no letter passed between them for the 
next nine months, at the end of which Tchaikovsky wrote to announce 
the completion of the ‘Manfred Symphony’. Perhaps he rather 
deliberately refrained from contact with Balakirev while he was 
wrestling with this work, and his letter of 22 September/4 October 
1885 states quite plainly that criticism of the character of the work 
would be useless as he can do no better, but that corrections would be 
welcomed and observations on the piano-duet transcription would 
be invaluable. Judging from the frequency of the letters (five in the 
three-and-a-half months from 21 November/3 December) and their 
content it seems that the two men did not meet personally, except 
possibly at a funeral which Balakirey expected they would both 
attend. There is in fact more than a suspicion that Tchaikovsky, 
remembering the despotic nature of his earlier acquaintance with 
Balakirev, was evading personal contact. Perhaps he feared again 
that his artistic personality would succumb to a direct onslaught by 
Balakirev. 

Balakirev is most pressing in seeking personal contact. As related 
above, on 10/22 January 1886, he wrote that he had to attend a 
funeral of a mutual acquaintance and hoped to see Tchaikovsky 
there. Stassov would also like to see him, “‘because he loves you very 
much, as do we all’’.?’ Later in the same year Balakirev again wrote 
to Tchaikovsky that he would be pleased to see him in St. Petersburg 
and showed a great anxiety to make it clear to Tchaikovsky that he 
could either have the meeting alone or with other friends present. 
He would also like him to go to a concert on the preceding day ‘“‘to 
hear something extremely good”’.?* This, it seems, was two ‘Idylls’ by 


26 P. I. Tchaikovsky, ‘Perepiska s. P. I. Jurgensonom’, ed. by V. A. Zhdanov, ii 
(Moscow and Leningrad, 1952), p. 20. 
7 PE 1, p. 04. 


28 PBT, p. 96. 
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Shcherbachev which Balakirev had orchestrated with results greatly 
to his own satisfaction. Apparently Balakirev felt at this time that 
Tchaikovsky was showing signs of disapproval of his work and was 
anxious to be restored to favour—another reversal of their earlier 
relationship.?* Then again in March of the following year Balakirev 
invited Tchaikovsky to come to see him: 


I shall be very pleased to see you at my home and will invite the 
two Stassovs, Glazounov, Dyutsch, Rimsky-Korsakov, Blumenfeld and 
Shcherbachev, if you have nothing against his being invited. If 
you should not wish to see any of these, then let me know: it shall be 
as you wish and the secret shall remain between us,*° 


with the postscript: 


Come as early as you can on Wednesday. Not later than 
8 o’clock. 


Eleven days later Tchaikovsky replied: 
Dear Mily Alekseyevich! 

I no longer have the strength to bear this extreme weariness and 
nervous derangement and today I have decided to go away into the 
country. 

I am very distressed that I shan’t be a witness of your triumph 
[the Silver Jubilee concert of the Free Music School which Balakirev 
was to conduct the next day]. Please . . . do not be angry. God knows, 
I have no more strength... 

Your P. Tchaikovsky.* 

In the next letter, written over 18 months later (8/20 November 1888) 
Tchaikovsky explains urgently and in detail the circumstances which 
prevent his seeing Balakirev again (they had met the previous 
Saturday). With this the correspondence effectively closes. 

Four letters remain, all dating from 1891. The first two deal with 
a choirboy whom Tchaikovsky had heard in Kiev Cathedral and 
who had been inexplicably dismissed by the Metropolitan who 
disliked his voice. Tchaikovsky asked Balakirev whether there would 
be a place for him in the Imperial Chapel, but the latter replied that 
he could not take him. The other two letters are a request by 
Balakirev for information on the time at which a rehearsal of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche Slave’ was to take place, and the composer’s 
reply. These letters are most notable for their matter-of-fact tone, so 
different from that of many of the preceding ones. 

The light shed upon the inner relationship of Balakirev and 
Tchaikovsky is not nearly as full as could be desired, and many of the 

29 See PBT, p. 96 (footnote). 
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conclusions one is tempted to draw cannot hope to be much more 
than good guesses. It is perfectly clear, however, that Balakirev still 
had quite a remarkable influence over Tchaikovsky during this 
second period of correspondence, a probable mark of the great debt 
which Tchaikovsky either consciously or unconsciously realized he 
owed to Balakirev. Balakirev was so integral a part of that early 
crucial phase of Tchaikovsky’s creative life that his guidance could 
still instinctively be sought, even though there was much outward 
disagreement, not least over the evaluation of Tchaikovsky’s 
individual works. It is notable how strongly Tchaikovsky simul- 
taneously clings to the idea of ‘Manfred’ and yet postpones the 
undertaking; having started he is absorbed, works at it apparently 
with a burning faith and finally pronounces it to be his best 
symphonic work. Three years later he is equally vehement in 
condemning it. The basis of this second period of relationship is not, 
however, simply a resuscitation of that of the first, and is only partly 
musical. Balakirev’s intense religious attitude may have been a guilt 
reaction which tried to atone for his earlier atheism. Tchaikovsky 
was deeply possessed by the guilt of his homosexuality, and his 
marriage had been a desperate attempt to escape, the failure of 
which had instead disastrously confirmed this weakness. Balakirev 
had been the earlier means to his musical salvation; might he not 
now, having found his own inner peace in an all-possessing religious 
faith, be the means also to his spiritual salvation? This point is 
debatable, but it is indisputable that an emotional bond of quite 
extraordinary strength drew these two men together during the four 
years 1884-8. The emotional barrenness of the last four letters may be 
accounted for by Tchaikovsky’s evident failure to achieve Balakirev’s 
faith, and Balakirev’s realization that Tchaikovsky would never be 
brought into complete spiritual sympathy with him. 

From the musical viewpoint the external evidence of the musical 
relationship should temper still further certain misconceptions which 
are not yet completely dead. In the past the attention of musical 
historians of the Russian school has too often been fastened on 
nationalism, which was only a side issue, with a consequent under- 
emphasis on the basic divergence between Tchaikovsky and the 
‘Five’. If nationalism had been a fundamental point at issue, then it 
is doubtful whether any friendly relations would really have been 
possible, for this is a touchy subject, likely to rouse strong emotions, 
and any form of opposition, real or imagined, is likely to be greeted 
with the utmost hostility. Tchaikovsky was at heart no less a 
nationalist than Balakirev. When travelling in the West he often 
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experienced a very strong wish to be back in Russia once more, nor 
did he neglect the natural folksong riches of his own country, using 
a number of Russian folksongs in his own compositions as well as 
making arrangements of them for publication. Balakirev’s complaint 
was that when Tchaikovsky used a folksong he made it sound 
Germanic (“converted it to the Lutheran creed’’), yet it should not 
be overlooked that he praised very highly some of the piano-duet 
arrangements of folksong made by Tchaikovsky in 1869. There is a 
popular misconception that nationalism must involve the quotation 
of folksong, or the deliberate imitation of its inflections, and that such 
‘quotation or imitation makes a composer a nationalist. It is nonsense 
to suggest that folk music has a monopoly of nationalism, although 
in its genuine form (i.e. not when arranged by Balakirev or anyone 
else in terms of ‘art music’) it may be the most concentrated and 
unadulterated expression of the national personality. Nobody to my 
knowledge has yet suggested that Beethoven became a Russian 
nationalist in his Razoumovsky quartets; nor are Vaughan Williams’s 
major symphonies less profoundly English than his ‘Folksong Suite’ 
or ‘Fantasia on “Greensleeves” ’. 

M. Montagu-Nathan’s assertion*? that Tchaikovsky is not 
typically Russian because he does not possess some of the characteris- 
tics of that race must be taken more seriously; on the other side there 
is Stravinsky’s recognition of his compatriot’s Russian character and 
his struggle to have this recognized: 

Ma lutte pour sa cause avec nombre de mes confréres qui s’obstinent 

dans une hérésie: ils ne veulent voir la musique russe, dite authentique, 

qu’a travers les ‘cinq’.** 
Having quoted Maurice Baring on the Russian character, Nathan 
argues that Tchaikovsky’s expression of personal woe is incompatible 
with Russian stoicism. Against this it might be argued that 
Tchaikovsky’s pessimism was aggravated by personal circumstances 
which overwhelmed his stoicism. Because all Russians are not 
homosexuals, that does not prove that no homosexual is Russian, 
or that a Russian whose music is marked by features directly 
stemming from this abnormality cannot in other respects show strong 
racial characteristics. In any case, is the bulk of Tchaikovsky’s music 
as utterly pessimistic as some would have us believe? How often, 
even in the gayest Russian music, is sadness or pain lurking a little 
way below the surface? 
What Nathan does acknowledge as a typically national trait is 


32 ‘A History of Russian Music’ (London, 1918), pp. 268-9. 
38 ‘Chroniques de ma vie’, i (Paris, 1935), p. 18. 
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Tchaikovsky’s eclecticism, which again does not preclude strong 
indigenous traits. Writing of Britten, Donald Mitchell once com- 
mented that this noted eclectic of our own time “‘has created an 
Englishry of his own” (Mr. Mitchell’s italics).** Perhaps this phrase 
might be applied mutatis mutandis to Tchaikovsky. One of the reasons 
why Britten could not confine his style within the possibilities implied 
by the English school of early twentieth-century composers was 
simply that, being a greater composer than any of them, he found 
their national field too narrow to give full scope to his genius. 
Probably it was also that Tchaikovsky, being a greater composer 
than any of the ‘Five’ (Moussorgsky, after all, did not realize his 
enormous potentialities), needed the background of a larger 
European tradition. Nor could Balakirev and his company turn 
their backs upon the Western musical stream, for there was no 
indigenous Russian tradition of formal musical construction. The 
real question in dispute between Tchaikovsky and the ‘Five’ was 
which Western tradition—an extension of the older Viennese 
tradition of the thematically developing symphony in which 
Tchaikovsky had been trained and which, for all its difficulties, he 
needed (whether he mastered this technique or not is beside the 
point) but in which folksong was an incongruous element, or the 
newer line of the Liszt and Berlioz symphonic poem and thematic 
transformation, favoured by the ‘Five’, which could accommodate 
the style of the folksong. By not confining his activities to the camp in 
which he had been brought up, Tchaikovsky not only demonstrated 
his freedom from bigotry but showed, by the lower average quality 
of his symphonic poems, that his choice had been a right one. 

It is of course utterly wrong to take the relationship of Balakirev 
and Tchaikovsky as demonstrating the latter’s attitude to the other 
members of the St. Petersburg group (or of their view of him). These 
men were individuals (as M. D. Calvocoressi observed), and 
only when their attitudes to one another have been examined 
individually can we hope to obtain anything like a true picture of the 
very complex situation. Nationalism was really only of secondary 
importance in their musical philosophy, and a study which starts by 
dismissing the optimistic and convenient generalizations about this, 
replacing them by an open-minded examination of Tchaikovsky and 
the ‘Five’ as six individuals and of their music as the product of these 
separate personalities, is far more likely to reach an accurate assess- 
ment of the musical situation in late nineteenth-century Russia. 


34 ‘Benjamin Britten: a commentary’, ed. by Donald Mitchell and Hans Keller 
(London, 1952), p. 56. 
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By Rosert L. Jacoss 


Tuis brief study of Beethoven and Kant—of Beethoven’s moral 
idealism in the light of the influence of Kant’s moral philosophy— 
has an ulterior motive. It is designed to offset the unpleasantly 
clinical picture of Beethoven drawn recently by Richard and Edith 
Sterba in their psycho-analytical monograph ‘Beethoven and his 
Nephew’. Devastatingly convincing though it was in some respects, 
that picture fell short in others, not least in its failure to do justice to 
the important topic of Beethoven’s moral idealism. In choosing to 
discuss this aspect of his personality from a Kantian standpoint I 
hope to kill two birds with one stone: consider Beethoven from a 
point of view calculated to offset the Sterbas’ monograph and, in so 
doing, draw attention to an influence which—presumably because it 
necessitates understanding something (actually no more than is 
needed to assess the little Beethoven could have understood) of the 
drift of a notoriously difficult philosopher—is not as widely 
appreciated as it deserves to be. 

***The moral law within us and the starry heavens above us’ 
—Kant!!!’’—this entry in a conversation book’ is the only literal 
evidence we have of Beethoven’s interest in the philosopher. Since 
the words were famous, the quotation is no proof that he himself ever 
actually sat down to grapple with the works of the “‘great Chinaman 
of K6énigsberg’’, as Nietzsche called Kant. Although the composer 
claimed that “‘you will not find a treatise too learned for me” and 
regarded it as his duty as an artist to “grasp the spirit of the best and 
wisest of every age’’,*? we can assume that in this case the grasping 
was done at second hand. When, we do not know. The year of that 
entry is 1820; in the 1790’s, shortly after Beethoven left Bonn for 
Vienna, a course of lectures on Kant was held which, despite his 
friend Wegeler’s “urgings’’*, he refused to attend. Thayer accordingly 
assumes that Beethoven must have become attracted to Kant later, 
overlooking that he may have resisted Wegeler because he did not 
like attending lectures (one does not see Beethoven in the lecture 
room), and overlooking too that the fact of Wegeler’s having urged 


1 Thayer, ‘Beethoven’, ii, p. 167. 
2 ‘Beethoven, Letters, Journals and Conversations’, ed. Hamburger, p. 82. 
* Thayer, op. cit., i, p. 182. 
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him indicates that he had reason to believe Beethoven would be 
interested. According to Schiedermaier, already in Bonn the 
philosopher had enjoyed a considerable vogue in the academic and 
literary circles in which Beethoven moved after he had been taken 
up by the cultivated Breunings: . 

In 1786 the second edition of Kant’s ‘Groundwork of the Metaphysic 

of Morals’ was published, in whose two first sections are to be found 

the fundamental sentences: ‘‘Never act except you can also will your 
principle of action into the rank of universal law’’—“‘The categorical 
imperative is one and one only: act as if the maxim of our action were 
to become by your will a universal law of nature’’. These fundamental 
sentences took root then and fertilized {Beethoven’s] philosophic 
outlook.‘ 
Schiedemaier goes on to suggest that perhaps Kant’s maxim of 
duty (Pflichtbegriff) was one of the forces which steeled the adolescent 
Beethoven, after his mother’s death in 1787, to take the place of his 
alcoholic father as head of the family. He concludes that, such as it 
was, this Bonner Kanterlebnis was the source of many a saying in sub- 
sequent letters and journals, and that it throws a clarifying light 
upon Beethoven’s political, religious and ethical views. 

Schiedermaier must, as a matter of fact, be taken with a grain of 
salt. A professor of music at the university of Bonn, he is plainly over- 
anxious to state a case for the influence of Bonn and all that pertained 
to Bonn upon its greatest son, the best part of whose life was spent 
elsewhere. Nevertheless for the purposes of this article, concerned 
with Beethoven’s moral idealism as corrective to a psycho-analytical 
study, Schiedermaier’s emphasis, even if somewhat exaggerated, 
upon the influences of the cultural background of Beethoven’s 
formative years is welcome. 

We must now consider the aspects of Kant’s philosophy bearing 
on the words which Beethoven quoted, “‘the moral law within us and 
the starry heavens above us’’.® In ‘The Critique of Pure Reason’ 
(1781) Kant had drawn his classical distinction between the know- 
able phenomenal world of things-as-they-appear-to-sense-perception 
and the unknowable noumenal world of ‘“‘things-in-themselves’’, 
existing independently of sense-perception, and had drawn the 
conclusion that, since the subject-matter of religion lies outside the 
realm of sense-perception, religion is not amenable to proof by 
theoretical reason. In “The Groundwork of the Metaphysic of 

4 ‘Der junge Beethoven’, p. 333. 

5 Kant’s actual werds were: ““The starry heavens above us and the moral law within 


us are the two things which fill the soul with ever new and increasing admiration” 
(Wallace, ‘Kant’, p. 52). 
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Morals’ (1785) and ‘The Critique of Practical Reason’ (1788)—in 
which the words quoted by Beethoven occur—Kant, as it were, 
rescued religion by contending that proof must be sought elsewhere, 
that it lay in the realm of moral feeling, a realm of which the 
sovereign reality was man’s reverence for moral law: 


Now the most astounding reality in all our experience is precisely 
our moral sense, our inescapable feeling in the face of temptation, 
that this or that is wrong. We may yield; but the feeling is there 
nevertheless ... What is it that brings the bite of remorse, and the new 
resolution ? It is the categorical imperative in us, the unconditional 
command of our conscience, to ‘‘act as if the maxim of our action 
were to become by our will a universal law of nature’’. We know, not 
by reasoning, but by vivid and immediate feeling, that we must avoid 
behaviour which, if adopted by all men, would render social life 
impossible. Do I wish to escape from a predicament by a lie? But 
“‘while I can will the lie, I can by no means will that lying should be a 
universal law. For with such a law there would be no promises at all’’. 
Hence the sense in me that I must not lie, even if it be to my advan- 
tage. Prudence is hypothetical; its motto is, Honesty when it is the 
best policy; but the moral law in our hearts is unconditional and 
absolute. ® 


Kant went on to argue that in the sense of duty to moral law lies 
the proof of free will, since the obligation is self-imposed and runs 
counter to other impulses: 


How could we ever have conceived such a notion as duty if we had 
not felt ourselves free? We cannot prove this feeling by theoretical 
reason; we prove it by feeling it directly in the crisis of moral choice. 
We feel this freedom as the very essence of our inner selves, of the 
‘pure Ego’; we feel within ourselves the spontaneous activity of a 
mind moulding experience and choosing goals.? 


In the same way, although man cannot prove, he can justify his 
feeling of immortality. For notwithstanding the bitter lesson of 
experience that virtue is not its own reward, his sense of right survives 
and in the fact of this survival lies the hope of immortality: 


How could this sense of right survive if it were not that in our hearts 
we feel this life to be only a part of life, this earthly dream only an 
embryonic prelude to a new birth? . . . Finally, and by the same 
token, there is a God. If the sense of duty involves and justifies a 
belief in rewards to come “‘the postulate of immortality . . . must lead 
to the supposition of the existence of a cause adequate to the effect; in 
other words it must postulate the existence of God”’. This again is no 
proof by ‘reason’; the moral sense must have priority over that 
theoretical logic which was developed only to deal with sense- 


6 Durant, “The Story of Philosophy’, pp. 300-1. 
7 Ibid., p. 302. 
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phenomena . . . Rousseau was right: above the logic of the head is the 

feeling in the heart. Pascal was right: the heart has reasons of its own 

which the head can never understand. ° 

To read of these thoughts of Kant is to feel that, Bonner Kanter- 
lebnis or no Bonner Kanterlebnis, Schiedermaier had grounds for his 
assertion that Kant’s philosophy “took root” and “‘fertilized”’ 
Beethoven’s outlook. For here we seem to be catching the flavour, the 
atmosphere of Beethoven’s mind. “Religion and thoroughbass’’, he 
once said, “‘are closed subjects, not to be disputed about” (italics mine). * 
He acknowledged no formal creed, no dogma; his Deity was a God 
whom he felt free to approach without the need of a mediator “‘under 
whatsoever name known—priest, prophet, saint, virgin or Messiah’’.'° 
He did not feel this need—and here especially we feel the affinity with 
Kant—because his claim on God was based on the knowledge that 
he possessed a moral sense: 

Divine one, thou canst see into my inmost thoughts, thou knowest 

them, thou knowest that love of my fellowmen and the desire to do 

good are harboured there. 


It was this knowledge that enabled Beethoven, on the many occasions 
when he was brought to realize that unwarranted suspicion and 
violent temper had hurt the feelings of a friend, not only to forgive 
himself but to demand forgiveness: 
I hardly dare ask for your friendship again. Oh Wegeler, my only 
consolation is that you have known me almost since my childhood 
and yet, let me say so myself, I have always been good at heart and 
always aspired to be upright and moderate in my actions—how could 
you have loved me otherwise? . . . This sense of the greatness of 


goodness (des Grossen des Guten) could it have forsaken me so utterly ?"! 


Above the “‘logic of the head’’, condemning his behaviour, is the 
“feeling in the heart’, the knowledge that his intentions had always 
been good, that he had ‘‘always aspired to be upright and moderate 
in his actions’. Indeed to read this letter is to feel convinced that 
Beethoven must at some time, in some form, have come across and 
taken to heart a certain famous passage from the ‘Groundwork of the 
Metaphysic of Morals’: 
A good will is not good because of what it effects or accomplishes— 
because of its fitness for attaining some proposed end: it is good 
through its willing alone—that is, good in itself. . . Even if, by some 
8 [hid., p. 303. 
® Schindler, ‘Beethoven’, quoted by Schiedermaier, ‘Der junge Beethoven’, p. 244. 


10 Thayer, ‘Beethoven’, ii, p. 169. 
11 Letter to Wegeler written c. 1795. 
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special disfavour of destiny or by the niggardly endowment of 
step-motherly nature, this will is entirely lacking power to carry out 
its intentions; if by its utmost effort it still accomplishes nothing and 
only good will is left (not, admittedly as a mere wish, but as the 
straining of every means so far as they are in our control) even then 
it would still shine like a jewel for its own sake as something which has 
full value in itself.? 


Beethoven, as we all know, was not above perverting this 
comfortable conception of ‘good will’ into a pernicious doctrine of 
ends justifying means, as witness his double-dealing with publishers 
in order to provide for his nephew’s future. But then he was ina 
unique position to preserve intact his faith in the goodness of his will. 
He could point to his art. Music, he said to Bettina Brentano, ‘‘is 
founded upon the exalted symbols of the moral sense, all true 
invention is a moral progress’. In the same strain he spoke to 
Stumpff: 

Yes, it must come from above, that which strikes the heart; otherwise 

it’s nothing but notes, body without spirit, isn’t that so? What is 

body without spirit ?1% 

Kant, whose music esthetics were restricted by the prosaic eighteenth- 
century ‘doctrine of affects’ did not take this exalted view of 
Beethoven’s art—and yet these sayings have a Kantian ring. As Kant 
postulated a divine order from the “feeling in the heart”, argued that 
sense of duty proved the possibility of moral choice and that to 
choose disinterestedly the good justified belief in God, so Beethoven 
postulated a divine order from the “‘feeling in the heart’’ that he was 
good because he aspired to goodness, and that through music, 
“founded upon the exalted symbols of the moral sense’’, he was 
expressing this aspiration.** 

However deficient its treatment of Beethoven’s moral idealism, a 
topic relevant to the affair of the nephew, it cannot, I think, be 
doubted that in certain vital respects the Sterbas’ monograph carries 
conviction. They build a powerful case for believing that the relation 
to his nephew Karl was forestalled by the relation to his brother Karl, 
that in both Beethoven was unconsciously playing the mother, and 
that unconscious mother-identification bedevilled his relations with 


12 Paton’s translation, p. 62. 

13 “Beethoven, Letters, Journals and Conversations’, ed. Hamburger, p. 201. 

14 Kant did suggest that beauty was a symbol of the moral order, a suggestion which, 
other things being equal, might be assumed to have influenced Beethoven. Other things, 
however, are not equal. In “The Critique of Judgment’, in which Kant dealt with esthetics, 
he did not develop the suggestion but employed it in a sense intelligible only in the context 
of his philosophy as a whole, with which Beethoven cannot be presumed to have been 
acquainted. See Bosanquet, ‘History of Aesthetic’, p. 283. 
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women and forced him into the solitude from which through the 
nephew he sought escape. They show us the identification at work in, 
for example, the letter to Dr. von Schaden written shortly after 
his mother had died of consumption, in which after expressing his 
grief as follows: 
She was such a kind and lovable mother to me, my best friend. Oh, 
who was happier than I when I could still utter the sweet name of 
mother! and it would be heard, and to whom can I say it now? To 
the dumb images that resemble her, put together by my imagination ?“ 


he went on to complain that he too was suffering from “‘shortness of 
breath” and that he feared for his own life. We listen with respect to 
the Sterbas’ suggestion that this adoption of the symptoms of a 
beloved mother’s illness was an unconscious act of self-punishment 
for hostility felt towards her: “this kind of identification . . . takes 
place with particular frequency when the emotional relationship to 
the lost object was a mixture of love and hostility”.'* This depth 
psychology has an obvious bearing on the fact that in all that 
pertained to woman and womanhood Beethoven’s moral idealism 
was Janus-faced, inspiring on the one hand the heroic figure of 
Leonora and idealistic love for women to whom virtues were 
attributed which they did not possess (whom Beethoven therefore did 
not marry) and on the other hand fanatical hatred of women who 
violated his ideals, above all fanatical hatred of the unfortunate 
mother from whom he separated his nephew. 

So far as it goes all this rings true. Nor, I suppose, should it be 
held against a psycho-analytical study that it puts the darker aspects 
of its subject in the foreground, occupies itself mainly with evidence 
of Beethoven’s paranoidal suspiciousness, of the calumnies he 
uttered, of his quarrels, violence, beastliness to servants, above all of 
the fanatical possessiveness which drove the nephew to attempt to 
commit suicide. But it is another matter if the dark colours are 
allowed to run over and smear the portrait of Beethoven’s personality 
as a whole. Thayer, whose mind was unprejudiced by any notion of 
mother-identification (let alone mother-identification based on a 
mixture of love and hostility to a lost object) was not being senti- 
mental when he wrote of the adoption of the nephew that, though the 
step was “ill-advised and full of evil consequences”, Beethoven’s 
“purpose was pure and lofty and his action prompted by both love 
and an ideal sense of moral obligation’’.‘? Among many eloquent 

15 Hamburger, op. cit., p. 22. 


1S OD. cit.. P. 79. 
17 Op. cit., li, p. 393- 
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proofs of this, Thayer cites a letter to the City Magistracy, written in 
the heat of the legal battle for guardianship, in which Beethoven put 
the characteristic question: 


Seeing that (according to Plutarch) a Philip did not think it beneath 
his dignity to direct the education of his son Alexander and give him 
the great Aristotle for a teacher . . . and a Laudon looked after the 
education of his son himself, why should not such beautiful and 
sublime examples be followed by others ??* 
The Sterbas regard these words as a typical piece of psychopathic 
self-overvaluation. Beethoven’s “‘excitement and fear’’, they comment, 
“urge him to great exaggerations in which he compares himself to 
Philip of Macedon and his nephew to Alexander the Great’’.1* How 
gross a misrepresentation this is of Beethoven’s actual words I leave 
the reader to judge. What I wish to draw attention to here is the 
point of view behind the comment, the failure to take any cognizance 
of the sense in which Beethoven’s purpose was “pure and lofty and 
his action prompted by both love and ideal sense of moral obligation’. 
A more glaring example of this failure is the fact that the 
Sterbas take no cognizance at all of Beethoven’s religious feelings. 
They quote the Heiligenstadt Testament, in which occur the words 
quoted above: 


Divine One, thou canst see into my inmost thoughts, thou knowest 
them; thou knowest that love of my fellowmen and the desire to do 
good are harboured there, 


in order to make the point that the Testament may have been 
written after a quarrel with brother Karl and was intended as an 
“aggrieved and threatening warning”’.?° They quote the passage in a 
journal written shortly after a financial arrangement with the 
nephew’s mother by which she agreed to share the expenses of his 
education: 


My part, O Lord, I have performed. 
It might have been possible without hurting the widow, but it was 
not so. Only Thou, All-powerful, lookest into my heart, knowest that 
I have neglected my own good for my dear Karl’s sake; bless my 
work, bless the widow! Why cannot I wholly obey my heart and 
help her, the widow? 
God, God, my refuge, my rock, O my all, Thou see’st my inmost 
heart and know’st how it grieves me to cause anyone to suffer through 
my good work for my dear Karl! O hear, ever Ineffable, hear me, 
thine unhappy, unhappiest of all mortals, 

18 Thid., ii, pp. 2-3. 

28 Op. cit., p. 151. 

20 Jhid., p. 32. 
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in order to make the point that, since he had been demanding money 
from the widow, Beethoven was feeling guilty. They quote (and hére 
the distortion verges on the grotesque) the inscription from an essay 
by Schiller on the religion of ancient Egypt which Beethoven copied 
and kept framed under glass on his writing desk: 

I am that which is. I am all, what is, what was, what will be; 

no mortal man has ever lifted my veil— 
words, which according to Schiller were engraved on monuments 
and sung by hierophants, in order to make the point that Beethoven 
unconsciously regarded himself as the mysterious ‘I’ of the passage, 
and hence convict him of “grandiose narcissism” (‘typical of a great 
genius’’).?! Not content with this, they go on to suggest that “grandiose 
narcissism” accounts for the immense significance Beethoven 
attached to his art, adding that it is the immensity of significance he 
attached to it which explains the immensity of its effect. 

Perhaps nevertheless “grandiose narcissism’”’ points to a concept 
of Freud’s revelant to the topic of Beethoven’s moral idealism. In 
his ‘Introduction to Narcissism’ (1914) Freud drew a distinction 
between primitive infantile self-love—the source of “grandiose 
narcissism”’—and a higher self-love, crystallized as an “ego-ideal’’, 
based on the moral precepts of parents. In ‘Mourning and Melan- 
cholia’ (1917), ‘Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego’ 
(1921) and “The Ego of the Id’ (1923) he investigated the psychology 
of conscience, formulating his postulate of the super-ego, a “‘precipi- 
tate” of parental influence, rooted in the unconscious, enforcing 
parental “categorical imperatives”, compelling the ego to keep faith 
with moral laws and punish itself with a sense of guilt when it 
betrayed or felt the impulse to betray them. The Freudian super-ego 
(one could say) gave the finishing blow to Kant’s endeavour, 
already undermined by the ethical relativism of the nineteenth 
century, to base the existence of God on “‘the moral law within us’’. 
Yet it could be taken to have a constructive bearing upon the impact 
of his philosophy on Beethoven. 

Freud, whose view of human nature was pessimistic, who, as 
Philip Rieff puts it in his recent brilliant study, “could not speak of 
the desire to be good in the same way that he could speak of desiring 
what we have to renounce for the good’’**, regarded the super-ego 
less as an “‘ego-ideal’’, formed in the image of parents obeyed because 
loved, than as an instrument of renunciation, imposed by fears 
engendered by the forbidden desires of the Oedipus complex. The 


21 Jbid., p. 93- 
22 Freud, “The Mind of a Moralist’, p. 319. 
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conception of a super-ego based on love as well as fear has been 
developed by neo-Freudian analysts: it is succinctly expressed by 
Karin Stephen in the following passage: 
[The child] may have to submit, against its will, from fear, or it may 
want to be what [the parents] want it to be from love and admiration. 
In the case of having to conform through fear the super-ego is in 
conflict with the rest of the child’s self and is generally a harsh tyrant 
against whom it rebels secretly. Its energy is borrowed from the 
child’s own aggressive, destructive . . . impulses, directed back 
against itself to deprive itself of satisfaction . . . In the other cases, 
where the motives for conforming to the standards of the super-ego 
are love and admiration, the energy is borrowed from the child’s 
love-impulses.** 
That Beethoven’s super-ego had a powerfully tyrannical aspect the 
Sterbas make crystal-clear. But they tell us that his mother-identifica- 
tion, which enabled him in his dealings with the two Karls to project 
the tyranny of his maternal super-ego on to others, was based on a 
‘mixture of love and hostility”. The reality of the love is testified by 
that letter to von Schaden, which they quote. It is also testified by 
Czerny’s account that, discussing his youth, Beethoven “‘in particular” 
spoke of his mother “‘with love and feeling, calling her often an honest 
and good-hearted woman’’*‘ (this the Sterbas do not quote: they 
concentrate on the baleful aspects of the mother-identification). And 
of course it is testified by the very fact, whatever sinister implications 
it had, that Beethoven adopted his nephew and for the last thirteen 
years of his life made him the supreme object of his care and affection. 
Perhaps one could also suggest that the appeal to Beethoven of 
the Kantian conception of “‘good will’ as “‘good in itself” could be 
taken to imply that in his childhood he had enjoyed the blessing of 
maternal love. If his super-ego could pardon the lapses of his ego, 
could permit it the luxury of preening itself on its “‘good will’’ shining 
“like a jewel for its own sake”, then it would appear to have been a 
super-ego founded on the image of a parent who at some time had 
loved and trusted him, his lapses notwithstanding. Be that as it may, 
Beethoven, who regarded music as “founded upon the exalted 
symbols of the moral sense’, composed music which creates an 
overwhelming impression of a “moral sense’ informed by love. It 
does so because for one thing it is superbly rhythmic, and rhythm, 
the symbol of a healthily functioning body, is also, when, like 
Beethoven’s, it has the strength to encompass and dominate the 
entire structure of a work, the symbol of a mind in the last resort 


*3 ‘Science and Ethics’, ed. by C. H. Waddington, p. 74. 
24 Thayer, op. cit., ii, p. gI. 
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superior to the ravages of unconscious conflict, inspired by a vision of 
harmony within and without itself, realizing this vision on a plane 
where forces hostile to integration present themselves in terms which, 
however intractable, can be mastered; and because out of this 
tremendous rhythmic strength comes forth a quality of feeling which 
seems the very soil in which the moral sense is rooted—not an auto- 
intoxicated rapture of erotic yearning, but a tenderness transcending 
the erotic, turning beyond itself to an universe of goodness: 

Ihr stiirzt nieder, Millionen? 

Ahnest du den Schépfer, Welt ? 

Such’ ihn tiberm Sternenzelt! 

Uber Sternen muss er wohnen. 

In writing of the musical implications of Beethoven’s moral 
idealism it is difficult to avoid a note of sentimentality; but the risk of 
sounding this unfashionable note must be run: to fight shy of it is 
to deny oneself the possibility of building a bridge from the man to 
his works. The Sterbas do their best. Artistic creation, they say, takes 
place in an ‘‘autonomous ego-area’’, into which irresolvable psycho- 
logical conflicts are “transferred”, “freed from the dichotomy of 
irreconcilable opposites” and “‘brought to an entirely different issue’”’: 
so it can be understood that “‘a deeply disturbed, even psychotic, 
artist creates most perfect works of art’’.** But this formulation is 
based on the assumption that experiences expressed in a work of art 
can be straightforwardly equated with psychological conflicts of the 
artist's life as they have appeared to his biographer. It overlooks that 
the artist in his art reveals a tertium quid, which may or may not have 
been apparent to his biographer (it depends on the evidence and on 
the biographer’s powers of perception), namely, the psychological 
conflicts of the artist’s life as he himself in virtue of the quality of his 
mind experienced them. Had Beethoven not composed music 
revealing the quality of his mind, no doubt he could be dismissed as 
a self-righteous hypocrite, attracted to Kant for no better reason than 
that he could draw from him a comfortable philosophy of self- 
forgiveness. In the event we are bound to take at its face value the 
quotation of that conversation book, “‘the moral law within us and the 
starry heavens above us—Kant!!!”, and pursue its implications as 
far as they will lead. It points to what Beethoven’s music tells us 
formed the core of his personality. 


25 Op. cit., pp. 307-8. 
















































































THE NATIONAL ELEMENT IN EARLY 
RUSSIAN OPERA, 1779—1800 


By GERALD SEAMAN 


In almost every English book on Russian opera the predecessors of 
Glinka are dismissed in a few lines as talented amateurs unable to 

- rid themselves of the Italian influence. Indeed, most books ignore the 
sixty years of Russian opera before Glinka and begin their histories 
in the year 1836, the date of the first performance of ‘A Life for the 
Tsar’ (or, as the Soviets prefer to call it, ‘Ivan Susanin’). In point of 
fact Glinka introduced no new musical forms, broke no fresh paths; 
his subjects and characters were all familiar to the Russian opera- 
goer, and even the plot of his first opera had been used by Cavos 
twenty-one years before. Glinka was undoubtedly a genius, if a 
somewhat uneven one, but like most men of genius he was not an 
innovator. 

Before we discuss the earliest Russian operas we need to examine 
the state of musical life in Russia in the early eighteenth century. 
This was a time of expansion and development. Peter the Great was 
the determining figure in giving a decisive impetus to a movement 
which had long been maturing in Russia. Under his inspiration 
hundreds of foreign technicians, artists and scholars flocked to Russia, 
and this enterprise was continued by Peter’s successors, Anna, 
Elizabeth and Catherine II. The 1720’s mark the appearance of 
musical life on an international scale, when Russia was visited by a 
number of foreign musicians who succeeded in familiarizing the 
Russian courts with the leading examples of European music. As a 
result of their influence musical academies were opened and there 
was an increasing desire for musical knowledge. In the course of time 
St. Petersburg and Moscow became acquainted with the main 
operatic and other musical genres of the West, including Italian 
opera buffa and opera seria, French opéra-comique and, later, German 
Singspiel. Although these performances were at first restricted to the 
court, nobles began to set up their own theatres as their musical 
tastes matured. In order to provide actors and singers for these 
performances they had recourse to their own serfs, and it became the 
practice either to send peasants of obvious ability to study abroad 
(usually to Italy) or to engage talented foreign musicians as tutors. 
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To visit Russia in the eighteenth century was an almost certain way 
of making one’s fortune, and for that reason many of the most 
distinguished musicians of the West spent periods of their life there, 
including Galuppi, Traetta, Cimarosa, Sarti and Paisiello, to 
mention only a few. Russian musicians were thus able to hear the 
outstanding compositions of the West—symphonies, chamber music, 
operas—performed under ideal conditions. 

At first Russian music was purely imitative, but in a surprisingly 
short time national characteristics made their appearance. This 
element of nationalism had several causes, of which the literary 
factor was by no means unimportant. Until 1830 there was no 
distinction between opera and play houses, musical and dramatic 
performances being given on alternate nights. Actors and vocalists 
were the same people and every actor had to study music, drama and 
ballet as part of his training. The first Russian operas were virtually 
comedies with musical numbers and consequently the music was 
completely dependent on the literary content. Russian literature of 
the time was much concerned with national life, dialect and popular 
customs, as the result partly of a sudden consciousness of Russia’s 
increasing power and prosperity, partly of the influence of foreign 
thinkers and humanists such as Voltaire, Rousseau and the 
Encyclopédistes. Collections of Russian folksongs began to appear, 
at first only in manuscript, later in book form. Notable among these 
were the anthologies of Prach, Trutovsky, Chulkov and Teplov. 
Foreign musicians, fascinated by the novelty of Russian folk music 
(and perhaps to flatter their noble patrons) often turned to these 
collections to give their music national colouring, but the better 
Russian composers preferred to draw on folksongs memorized in 
their childhood. This was an easy matter, as the majority of them 
were of humble origin and would have been familiar with folksongs 
from their earliest days. Russian folk music is part of a vast ritual 
connected with human life and the seasonal year. Essentially an oral 
tradition, it includes ballads, ritual songs, comic songs, dance songs, 
military and historical songs, and, most of all, the songs relating to 
birth, marriage and death. Whereas the true Russian folksong 
remained comparatively unchanged through hundreds of years (and 
is still preserved in outlying country districts and in Siberia to this 
day), with the growth of the towns and the influence of European 
harmony and counterpoint a new folksong culture arose in the 
seventeenth to eighteenth centuries. The difference between the 
authentic folksong and the so-called town song culture is very 
considerable. For instance, much of the real folksong is polyphonic— 
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that is to say, it is a choral form, making use of imitative writing, 
though in a manner completely different from the harmony and 
counterpoint of Western music. Indeed, harmony in our sense of the 
word cannot be said to exist. The town folksong culture, however, 
clearly owes much to European music, and it was from this genre 
that most of the early composers drew their inspiration. 

To complete the picture, mention must be made of the inaugura- 
tion of music publishing and the appearance of the first musical 
criticism, the increase in concert life and the growth of the theatre. 


Although opera was at first the monopoly of the court, the middle of 


‘the eighteenth century saw the opening of the Locatelli theatre in 
Moscow and, later, the Maddox theatre. In St. Petersburg theatrical 
life did not begin to flourish until the 1770’s. The repertories of these 
theatres were mostly translations of foreign operas, but in a short 
space of time Russian operas began to be performed together with 
Italian opere buffe by Galuppi, Paisiello, Cimarosa, etc. Of great 
importance were the French opéras-comiques by Philidor, Monsigny 
and, at a later date, Grétry. There is no doubt that, whereas Russian 
opera drew its musical inspiration from opera buffa, the subject matter 
was furnished by opéra-comique. 

Russian opera arose and developed in the 70’s of the eighteenth 
century. Before that, in 1755, Francesco Araja, a Neapolitan, had 
composed an opera to a Russian libretto by Sumarokov entitled 
‘Cephalus and Procris’. This was commissioned by the Empress 
Elizabeth. Although the opera was written to a Russian text, it 
did not depart in any way from the conventions of the Neapolitan 
school. The score is an excellent example of the classical tradition 
which, though perpetuated by the court, received little furtherance 
by native composers. It is worthy of note that Araja composed his 
opera to a line-by-line Italian translation as he did not know a word 
of Russian. The disadvantages of such a procedure are immediately 
apparent. The years 1772-8 marked the appearance of a number of 
operas, but the little music that has survived is of minor importance. 
One fact becomes clear from these early works, however, and that ts 
that Russian opera began its career as comic opera. Like ballad 
opera in England, opéra-comique in France and Singspiel in Germany, 
the operas consisted of an alternation of musical numbers and spoken 
dialogue. From its very inception Russian comic opera was notable 
for its realistic tendencies, often being of a satirical nature. In the 
early years the comedy was genuine and unpretentious, but towards 
the end of the century veins of sentiment began to make an appear- 
ance—a tendency which acquired greater predominance with the 
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growth of the Romantic movement. Besides the categories of comedy 
and sentiment there were two other types of opera—the fairy-tale or 
fantastic opera, and the pastoral-idyllic. The latter was almost 
entirely the property of the court with its stylized artificialities and 
outdated conventions. 

The composer’s choice of material was two-fold. He could either 
make use of folksong, borrowing music from existing anthologies, or 
he could write his own music. The first method is identical with Gay 
and Pepusch’s procedure in ‘The Beggar’s Opera’, while the second 
is that of the orthodox opera buffa of Pergolesi and Galuppi or the 
opéra-comique of Dauvergne and Monsigny. Whereas opera based on 
folksongs had only a short life in Europe, in Russia it enjoyed 
prolonged success. In this way Russian opera, in its early stages, 
developed on basically the same principles as European comic 
opera, but gradually proceeded on an independent path. In short, 
it assimilated the best points of Italian, French and, at a later date, 
German music, and evolved them into something new. This process 
was aided by the performance of the leading foreign operas of the 
period, and by the fact that many musicians went to Italy to study. 

The principal form of solo song in the early Russian operas is the 
aria, which includes anything from a full-scale da capo form to a short 
melody of a few bars. Generally speaking there exists a desire for 
brevity. With the exception of a few operas, coloratura or virtuoso 
singing is not encountered. This is explained by the fact that it was 
not professional singers who took part in the operas but actors. Of 
especial importance is the ensemble. This predominated probably 
because it gave more opportunity for comedy than the solo songs or 
duets. On the other hand choruses are relatively few. In some operas 
the chorus is totally absent, while in others it appears only at the 
very end in order to stress an underlying moral. In one or two 
productions, however, the chorus is the centre of attraction. Such is 
the case in Fomin’s opera ‘The Post-Drivers’. The overture to an 
opera was of the greatest importance, usually being well written and 
varying much in form according to the composer’s personal 
preference. Sometimes ballet was included, but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. Where ballet music did appear, it was often 
written not by the composer of the opera but by another musician 
of inferior abilities. The composition of the Russian opera orchestra 
was basically the same as that of the West, though in productions of a 
more simple nature the orchestra would be limited to strings with 
the possible addition of two pairs of wind instruments, e.g. flutes 
and horns. In this case the wind would not accompany all the 
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numbers, and the strings would consist virtually of a string trio, 
the viola doubling the bass. In more complicated scores the orchestra 
would be increased, and in the early 1790’s the same number of 
instruments as in Mozart’s ‘Figaro’ was employed. Trombones were 
sometimes used, but in a few cases these were replaced by an ensemble 
of Russian horns—a large body of horn-players each capable of 
playing only one note, yet having remarkable power and sonority. 
The harp is found hardly at all, and where the imitation of a plucked 
instrument is required to suggest a lyre or, more often, a native 
gusly or balalaika, pizzicato strings are used. 

Of genuine Russian operas before 1800 we have a total of 70 
libretti but the music to only 30 of these. The music is mostly in the 
form of manuscript scores, but in several instances consists of sets of 
orchestral parts. Only four Russian operas were published in vocal 
score and one in full score during the whole of the eighteenth century. 
The abundance of libretti is explained by the fact that to write 
opera texts was considered an honourable occupation, and this was 
encouraged by Catherine II, herself the author of no small number. 
The history of Russian opera begins in the year 1779 with the 
performance of two works of the highest standard—‘Sanktpeter- 
burgsky gostini dvor’ (The St. Petersburg Bazaar) and ‘Melnik- 
koldun, obmanshchik i svat’ (The Miller-Magician, Deceiver and 
Matchmaker). The libretto of “The Miller-Magician’ was written by 
Ablesimov, a distinguished Jittérateur who endeavoured to give the 
work national colouring, partly by drawing his characters from 
peasant life, partly by stipulating the use of well-known folksongs 
throughout the piece. The subject of “The Miller’ is very simple and 
obviously owes much to Rousseau’s ‘Le Devin du village’ (1752). An 
intermezzo on a similar subject by the Czech composer Kerzelli 
(‘The Country Fortune-teller’) was performed in St. Petersburg in 
1777. Rousseau’s opera, as indeed the work of the Encyclopédistes 
as a whole, was of great influence on the eighteenth-century opera, 
both in its depiction of idyllic life and its insight into peasant 
customs. “The Miller-Magician’, however, is essentially Russian 
both in its treatment and its setting. The story is as follows: Ankudin, 
an old yokel, wishes to marry his daughter, Aniuta, to a peasant. 
His wife, Fetinya, who is distantly related to an impoverished 
nobleman, is anxious to marry her into the nobility. Aniuta herself, 
unknown to her parents, is in love with a young man named Filimon. 
In despair Filimon turns to Fadei, the village miller, who is 
reputed to have magical powers. The miller promises his support and 
guarantees both to unite the lovers and to please the parents. 
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se Eventually the miller manages to prove that Filimon is not a peasant 
of but an odnodvorets—in other words, a small landowner who possesses 
ee no serfs. At this startling information the parents are delighted and 
ble readily give their consent to the marriage, and the opera concludes 
of in an atmosphere of rejoicing. 
or. The Miller-Magician consists of three acts, and the musical 
al numbers are interspersed with spoken dialogue written in prose. The 
music of the 1779 version was arranged from existing folk-tunes by 


ive | a : ‘ 
Sokolovsky, the first violinist of the Moscow Russian Theatre, but 


ie the existing score has come down to us only in an arrangement by 
7 Evstignei Ipatevich Fomin (1761-1800). The majority of the scenes 


/ 


the aa o : : 

ae are of a lively comic nature. There are a number of rustic episodes, 
oa including one between Filimon and the Miller, in which the latter 
— dazzles the youth with a display of magic; there is the quarrel 
hie between the old couple Ankudin and Fetinya, and for the first, and 
ai by no means the last, time in Russian opera there is the so-called 
oe: devichnik scene. I his is the name given to part o1 the peasant wedding 
re ritual, consisting of songs and dances which are performed for the 
ons benefit of the bride by her girl friends prior to her marriage. The 
ke wedding songs include some of the most lyrical of the Russian folk 
wae melodies and their introduction into the opera not only provides a 
by touch of realism but serves to underline its national character. There 
“tl is also an element of satire, but thisis not so strongly pronounced as in 
nm subsequent productions. The opera begins with a lively overture 


one consisting of a short chorale-like introduction based on the folk-tune 
8 ‘Molodka molodaya’, contrasted with a Ukrainian melody, ‘Oi, oi, 


nd : " : oe 4 
“es gal, zelénenky 7 In style the piece is similar to the Italian opera 
Th overture, but it is by no means of a primitive nature and shows that 
ie the young Russian school had well imbibed the lessons of their 
med foreign masters. The use of folksongs in an overture in this manner is 
“ty a unique phenomenon for the period. 
sae Some of the folk-tunes employed in the opera were taken 
vn from contemporary anthologies. Thus, the opening melody of 
" Aniuta s song, ‘Kaby ya, mlada, uverena byla’, iS almost identical 
vy with the song ‘Kak u nashevo shirokovo dvora as it appears in the 
ae second volume of ‘I rutovsky S collection of folksongs, published a year 
If before the first performance of ‘The Miller in 1778. Only a few of 
the solo numbers are Fomin’s own composition. A particularly 
- interesting example is the Miller’s song, ‘Uzh kak shli starik s 
a starukhoi’, which, though owing much to the folk idiom, clearly 
. shows the influence of the bass buffo technique of Italian opera. The 


accompaniment suggests a balalaika. Most of the duets are Fomin’s 
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own composition. Generally speaking, they are written either in the 
style of the sentimental ‘romance’ or in the manner of opera buffa. 
However, whether he uses folk melodies or composes his own music, 
there is great homogeneity of style. Sometimes his arrangements of 
folksongs are not entirely successful, as in some cases he has been 
obliged to force the irregularities of folksong into equal phrase lengths 
and to write conventional cadences which are alien to genuine folk 
music. Besides altering the outlines of tunes he has made little or no 
attempt to underline their modal structure. On other occasions, 
though, Fomin is very free in his treatment. One of the Miller’s songs 
is built up of two five-bar phrases while another consists of 3 + 4 bars. 
This uncertainty of musical technique (apart from his intentional 
irregularities) is reflected also in the work of the librettist, Ablesimov, 
whose poetical expression tended to be uneven. “The Miller-Magician’ 
is virtually the first Russian national opera in the strictest sense of 
the word. It makes use of the folk element both in its depiction of 
rustic characters, in which there is some attempt made to underline 
individuality, and by the introduction of authentic folk music. It 
clearly owes much to the forms and technique of Western music but 
has succeeded to some extent in evolving a satisfactory synthesis. 
‘The St. Petersburg Bazaar’, like “The Miller-Magician’, has 
come down to us only in a later version. The revised edition was 
made in 1792 by a native composer named Pashkevich, who altered 
the order of the numbers, improved the orchestration and gave the 
work the new title ‘Kak pozhivesh, tak i proslivesh’ (As you live, 
so are you judged). The composer of the first version, Michael 
Matinsky, was a serf of Count Yaguzhinsky, a celebrated patron of 
the arts, and his career is representative of that of many Russian 
composers of the period. He was born in 1750 in the village of 
Pokrovsk and received a general education at Moscow University, 
after which he was sent to Italy at the count’s expense. Between the 
years 1779 to 1802 he received further education in geometry, 
history and geography at the Smolny Institute. Like Borodin, he was 
very gifted, and in the course of his life was active as a dramatist, 
translator of scientific books and fiction, teacher and composer. In 
addition to his other talents he was a brilliant linguist. He died about 
1825, having abandoned his musical career and settled down at the 
Smolny Institute as a teacher of geometry. 
Matinsky enjoys the distinction of being the first Russian composer 
to write both the libretto and music of an opera. ‘The St. Petersburg 
Bazaar’ is outstanding both from the dramatic and musical points of 
view, and its success is far more understandable than that of ‘The 
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Miller-Magician’. Its weakest feature is the plot, which is clearly 
far too slender a basis for a three-act opera. The story describes the 
efforts of a niggardly merchant, Skvaligin, to marry his daughter to 
an unscrupulous usurer, Kriuchkodei. Skvaligin and his potential 
son-in-law make a pretty pair, and a large portion of the opera is 
spent in revealing the depths of their depravity and their ingenious 
methods of cheating their customers and the law. Eventually justice 
is triumphant and the opera concludes with the words: “Reign, 
holy truth, reign in our times!”’ The opera is a shrewd and realistic 
caricature of the customs and figures of mercantile life, and the use of 
idiomatic speech and the depiction of real characters clearly fore- 
shadows Gogol and Ostrovsky at a later date. The exact role of 
Matinsky in relation to the music is not entirely clear. There is no 
doubt that the libretto and the music are his own work, but it is 
possible that, like Sokolovsky and Fomin in “The Miller-Magician’, 
he arranged the words to appropriate folksongs. Certainly a number 
of the folk-tunes are taken from Prach. On the other hand many of 
the verses of the songs are in an irregular metre and were probably 
set to fresh music. It is reasonable, therefore, to suggest that two-thirds 
of the music was based on folksong while the rest was new. 

“The St. Petersburg Bazaar’ is a great step forward from previous 
productions in every respect. Of particular interest are the shouts of 
the merchants—the Russian equivalent of Deering’s ‘London Cries’ 
in the seventeenth century. Altogether there is a total of five duets, 
five trios, two sextets and a septet, and it is the ensembles which 
predominate in quantity and quality. One sextet includes four 
shopkeepers who vie with each other in praising their wares to two 
prospective customers. The animation and the skilful handling of 
speech inflections is rendered in a masterly fashion. The solo numbers 
are of a poorer standard, but contain some novelties nevertheless. 
Kriuchkodei’s aria in praise of cunning achieved great popularity 
and lasted well into the middle of the nineteenth century. As in the 
case of the ‘The Miller’, the overture is based on folk melodies which 
are subjected to ingenious development. Mention must also be made 
of the devichnik scene which forms most of Act II. Matinsky did not 
draw his material from folksong anthologies but relied on his own 
transcriptions. There are seven songs in all and they are written for 
three-part female chorus. Although inaccurate from the point of view 
of authentic folk polyphony, it is quite possible that the town wedding 
songs were performed in this manner. It is interesting to note that 
Matinsky succeeds in continuing the opening phrases and developing 
the songs in the folk idiom. A particularly beautiful example is the 
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chorus ‘Vo sadu zegziuliushka klikala’ (In the garden a cuckoo 
called). The opera also marks a considerable improvement in the 
development of vocal and orchestral technique. 

Generally speaking, comic opera remained the main genre till 
the end of the eighteenth century. However, within the limits of 
comedy another aspect of Russian opera appeared in the last 
decades. This was the so-called skazochnaya or fantastic opera, which, 
like comic opera, also consisted of musical items interspersed with 
spoken dialogue. As opposed to comic opera, however, the fantastic 
opera was dependent on the conventions of the court, and it is a 
significant feature that the majority of the libretti were written by the 
Empress Catherine. The fantastic operas undoubtedly anticipate the 
Romantic exaggerations of the next century with their accumula- 
tions of stage effects, transformation scenes, etc., but their subject 
matter is often alien to the true spirit of Russian folk fantasy. Of 
particular interest is Pashkevich’s opera ‘Fevei’ (1786). We do not 
know a great deal about the composer. He was born about 1742. 
In 1763 he became a violinist in the court orchestra, composing a 
little at the same time. He was a chamber musician in Catherine’s 
court in 1783 and on 1 March 1789 was appointed ‘Court Kapell- 
meister of ball music’. For various musical compositions he received 
in 1790 an award of 1,600 roubles. He died in 1800. 

Pashkevich is yet another illustration of a gifted Russian musician 
who assimilated the technique of the Western composers and was 
able to graft his skill on to Russian folk music. ‘Fevei’, however, is an 
unusual example of fantastic opera in that the music predominates 
over the spoken dialogue. The musical numbers are varied, com- 
prising elaborate arias, ensembles, choruses and ballets. The orches- 
tration is rather thick. The vocal numbers are preceded by instru- 
mental introductions, while the vocal arias abound in coloratura. 
The national element is somewhat sparsely represented. Fevei’s aria, 
for example, is based on melodies taken from Teplov and Chulkov’s 
collections. In Act II Pashkevich makes use of an authentic folk 
melody, ‘Kak u nashevo soseda’, which occurs in Ledmer’s aria. 
This consists of a simple eight-bar tune which is repeated time and 
time again against a changing harmonic background. This is a 
familiar technique in Russian music, the classic example being 
Glinka’s ‘Kamarinskaya’. Ledmer’s aria is a strange little piece. It 
starts on an open fourth and is filled with harmonic curiosities which 
suggest that Pashkevich was trying to find a new method of har- 
monizing folksong. The plot of ‘Fevei’, which runs to four acts, is 
quite nonsensical and was devised by Catherine merely as an excuse 
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for pageantry and splendour. Undoubtedly the most interesting 
feature is the chorus of Kalmyks. Towards the end of the opera a 
delegation of Kalmyks—a Mongolian people—arrives to pay homage. 
The music of this scene stands out far above the rest of the work and 
is the first attempt in Russian opera to give the music a deliberately 
Oriental flavouring. Strikingly effective are the long sustained pedal 
points and the unusual rhythm, which, though far away from authen- 
tic Kalmyk music, nevertheless evoke an atmosphere of strangeness 
and unfamiliarity. The words have little meaning and make use of 
exotic sounding syllables such as sulyak, murmak, etc. 

During the early years of Russian opera works by foreign com- 
posers were frequently written by musicians resident in Russia. 
It was Catherine’s custom to commission foreign celebrities to write 
music to her libretti, and this was the case with the Spanish musician 
Martin y Soler (1754-1806), who visited Russia in 1789. Martin had 
acquired international fame as the composer of ‘Una cosa rara’, 
which had proved a rival to Mozart’s works in Vienna. Scarcely had 
he arrived in Russia when he was summoned before her Imperial 
Majesty and entrusted with the task of writing music to Catherine’s 
latest effort, ‘Gore bogatyr Kosometovich’ (The sorry knight 
Kosometovich). Not knowing a single word of Russian, Martin was 
in a quandary, but he soon hit upon an ingenious solution to the 
problem—to write music which had not the slightest connection with 
the libretto. The result was as elegant and lighthearted as ever, but 
at times in flagrant contradiction to the sense. In the overture he 
determined to give national colouring to the music by basing it on 
folk-tunes, which he borrowed from contemporary anthologies. 

There remains one composer still to consider, whose importance 
as the foremost Russian national composer of the eighteenth century 
cannot be questioned—Evstignei Ipatevich Fomin (1761-1800). 
Fomin was the son of a gunner. At the age of six he was sent to the 
Academy of Arts where he studied till he was mature enough to 
benefit from a visit to Italy. After a long and distinguished musical 
career, in the course of which he was elected a member of the 
Accademia Filarmonica at Bologna, he returned to Russia, and for 
the rest of his life—from 1786-1800—served as répétiteur in the Imperial 
Theatres. Doubt exists as to the precise number of his compositions, 
but five works can be attributed to him with absolute certainty. 
Two of these exist in orchestral parts only—the ballet-opera 
‘Novgorodsky bogatyr Boeslaevich’ (The Novgorod bogatyr 
Boeslaevich) and the opera ‘Zolotoye yabloko’ (The golden apple), 
while the other three are in full score—the comic operas ‘Yamshchiki 
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na podstave’ (The Post-Drivers), ‘Amerikantsi’ (The Americans), 
referring to the South American Indians at the time of Cortez, and 
the melodrama ‘Orfeo’. Of these, we are principally concerned with 
‘The Post-Drivers’. In some ways Fomin may be compared with 
Purcell. His music is of the highest technical standard, yet there is a 
certain unorthodoxness and irregularity about it which makes his 
work highly individual. Like Purcell, Fomin died at a regrettably 
early age before his talents had perhaps reached full maturity. There 
is a further similarity in that both composers assimilated a foreign 
_ idiom, yet wrote in an essentially national style. 

Reference has already been made to Fomin’s work in the editing 
of ‘The Miller-Magician’, but his part in the writing of “The Post- 
Drivers’ portrays him in an entirely new light. “The Post-Drivers’ is 
a one-act opera with a libretto by Lvov—the collaborator and patron 
of Ivan Prach, compiler of the folksong anthology. The opera is 
slight in content, yet it is remarkable for its vivid representation of 
the life of the coachmen. Fomin’s music, which is of the highest 
quality, is based completely on folksong ; he was the first in the history 
of Russian opera to attempt to transcribe the authentic polyphony of 
Russian choral singing. His harmonizations, though inaccurate by 
scientific standards, are extremely interesting. Not only does he use 
the chorus in a manner that clearly anticipates Glinka, but he 
develops the music in the folk idiom. There is only one solo song in 
the whole opera—Timothy’s arietta ‘My valiant heart is burning’, 
the tune of which is taken from Prach, the key and melody being 
identical. Fomin’s greatest contribution is his treatment of the 
choruses. There could be no better illustration of his skill than the 
gradual development of the song “The little birch tree’, which has 
received immortality through Tchaikovsky’s fourth symphony. 

Fomin is the last great composer of the eighteenth century. 
In his skill in handling folksong material, in his desire to reproduce 
the characteristics of the true podgolosnaya folk polyphony, he is 
comparable with Glinka, and it is not an exaggeration to say that 
in some cases his work is nearer the style of the latter than of his 
immediate nineteenth-century successors Cavos, Davydov and 
Verstovsky. The evolution of Russian opera is a remarkable pheno- 
menon. In the space of less than thirty years, and from almost 
non-existent beginnings, a national opera arose whose music is in 
some cases worthy of comparison with the leading contemporary 
productions of the West. Russian composers were able not only to 
evolve a highly individual form of art but in many cases to surpass 
their former masters in skill and ingenuity. 














A CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT FROM THE 
ENGLISH CHAPEL ROYAL 


By Watkins SHAW 


THE subject of this short study is an oblong volume of 20 leaves, 
measuring approximately 21 cm. high and 31.5 cm. wide and 
consisting of outline organ short scores of English sacred music 
ranging from Batten to Croft (Fitzwilliam Museum, Music MS. 152). 
These are written on staves of six lines, with the exception only of one 
leaf, inserted later to make good a deficiency, which has staves of 
five lines. There is nothing to show on what date, or from whom, 
this volume passed into Viscount Fitzwilliam’s possession. 

In the ‘Catalogue of the Music in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge’ (London, 1893) J. A. Fuller-Maitland described the 
manuscript as consisting of fragments of two volumes and stated that 
‘the later handwriting is Dr. Blow’s; the earlier dates from about 
1650”. The manuscript is indeed a composite one, consisting of no 
fewer than five fragments from three volumes; but more than eight 
hands contributed to its compilation, including those of Pelham 
Humfrey, John Blow, Henry Purcell, William Croft and two Chapel 
Royal copyists, one of whom will presently be identified. Of the five 
fragments mentioned, two pairs are related to each other, and for 
present purposes these will be designated as B' and B?, C* and C?, 
These fragments may be tabulated thus: 


B' (present fo. 6-1 
C’ (present fo. 12-15% 
B* (present fo. 16-19" 
C? (present fo. 20-21% 


A (present fo. 1- 5° 
I 


The relationship between B' and B? is clearly evident. The leaves of 
both are very slightly smaller than those of the other fragments 
(20 cm. instead of 21). All the music they contain is of earlier date 
than that found in C' and C*. And although several scribes took 
part in copying, some part of both is in an identical hand, about 
which more will be said in the next paragraph. The pagination of 
both fragments is to be found towards the right of the top margin ofa 
verso and towards the left of the top margin of a recto. These 
factors establish a relationship between B* and B* which does 
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not subsist between any others of the five fragments. B*, however, 
carries in addition a second pagination, found in the customary 
position in the top left-hand corner of a verso and the top right-hand 
corner of a recto. This pagination continues the numeration of 
fragment C', and was therefore added after these two fragments 
began their present association. 

Reference has been made to an identical hand to be found in 
both fragments. This occurs on fo. 11% (B') and on fo. 16 and 19” 
(B?) ; it is also that of the scribe who copied anthems into the Chapel 
Royal vocal part-books c. 1670-77.! These part-books are now in the 
British Museum, R.M. 23 m. 1-6. It is for the first time possible now 
to say who this scribe was. The name ‘Will: Tucker’ written on fo. 16 
of the Fitzwilliam manuscript is the signature of the composer, the 
Rev. William Tucker (d. February 1678/9), Precentor of Westminster 
Abbey and Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. This is established by 
comparison with his signatures for 1663, 1664 and 1666 in the 
Precentor’s Book of the Abbey.* He it was, therefore, who wrote 
fo. 11%, 16 and 19% of the Fitzwilliam manuscript and also what I 
have described elsewhere? as “the first group of leaves surviving from 
older books” in R.M. 23 m. 1-6. It may be noted here, in passing, 
that Mr. Richard Border, of Pulborough, Hants., possesses a Chapel 
Royal bass part-book also written by Tucker. Although specimens of 
this scribe’s work have not hitherto been identified, it is known that 
he was active as a Chapel Royal copyist, and after his death an 
entry in the Secret Service records of Charles II was made as follows: 
**To Eliz. Tucker, wido., relict of Wm Tucker, for her husband’s 
writing in 15 books the Anthems with Symphonies for King Charles 
the 2nds use in his Chappell Royal, 15/’’.4 

It now becomes obvious that B' and B? represent fragmentary 
survivals of an organ book in use in the Chapel Royal from c. 1670, 
and this is confirmed by the fact that, in addition, B* includes the 
short score to two works by John Blow written in the composer’s 
hand—‘O Lord I have sinned’ and ‘Lord, how are they increased’. 
The first of these was composed in 1670*° and was copied into the 
books of the Chapel Royal not later than Midsummer 1676°; the 


1 See my paper, ‘A contemporary source of English Music of the Purcellian Period’, 
in Acta Musicologica, xxxi (1959), fasc. 1. 

2 W.A.M. 61228A. 

3 Acta Musicologica, loc. cit. 

4 John Yonge Akerman, ‘Moneys received and paid for Secret Services of Charles II 
and James II’ (Camden Society, London, 1951), p. 98. 

5 For the funeral of General Monk, Duke of Albemarle. See British Museum, Harl. 
7338, fo. 211. 
®° H. C. de Lafontaine, “The King’s Musick’ (London, 1909), p. 305. 
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second was similarly copied by the same date. In fact, not only these 
items by Blow but everything else found in B' and B? is included in 
the list of music copied before Midsummer 1676. 

We may now consider fragment A. This consists of pp. 53-62 of 
what was originally a separate book. Page 53 (that is to say, fo. 1 of 
the Fitzwilliam manuscript as it now stands) contains the concluding 
bars of Orlando Gibbons’s well-known Service in F. On the verso 
of this leaf (p. 54 or fo. 1”) we find a Sanctus and the beginning of a 
Gloria completed on the next page (p. 55 or fo. 2). This Sanctus and 
its accompanying Gloria are written throughout in the hand of 
Henry Purcell; they are anonymous in this manuscript but were in 
fact composed by John Blow and come from his complete Morning, 
Evening and Communion Service in G.’? Next comes Purcell’s own 
anthem ‘O give thanks’, dated on p. 56 (fo. 2”) ‘1693’. Five pages of 
this are in the composer’s hand; but before they became part of the 
present volume the page containing the end of the anthem was lost 
and was made good by a copyist who wrote out the missing section 
on a piece of five-line stave paper. As we shall note later, this copyist 
may be identified with a Chapel Royal copyist who worked in the 
early years of the eighteenth century. The verso of the sheet which he 
supplied contains the beginning of Purcell’s anthem ‘My song shall 
be alway’’, in the same hand as the recto; but here fragment A ends, 
and the anthem is now incomplete. 

Fragment C' is paginated 189-96, and is either the remains of yet 
another volume, or part of the same original volume as A. The 
composers named are Jeremiah Clarke and William Croft, and the 
items by Croft are in his autograph. This fragment breaks off after 
the beginning of an anthem ‘I will love thee’, endorsed, “Thanks- 
giving anthem for forcing the lines’. The ‘Catalogue of the Music 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum’ ascribes this to William Tucker, but it is 
actually the work of Jeremiah Clarke. Clarke wrote two anthems on 
this text; one is found in Boyce’s ‘Cathedral Music’, while the other, 
of which the Fitzwilliam manuscript contains the organ part, was 
written in 1705 as a thanksgiving anthem for performance at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. * 

Fragment C? consists of two leaves only. Like C’ it contains music 


7 See Blow’s autograph fair copy in Christ Church, Oxford, Music MS. 780. 

8 In the key of A. It will be found in G major in the Purcell Society’s Edition, vol. xxix. 

® See St. Michael’s College, Tenbury Wells, Worcestershire, MSS. 1176-82 (in the 
hand of John Gostling). This is evidently the anthem referred to by J. S. Bumpus, in ‘A 
History of English Cathedral Music’ (London, ?1908), i, p. 199, as being described in a 
copy belonging to him: “Thanksgiving Anthem, Sept. 23, 1705, at S. Paul’s. The Queen 
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present for the Victory and Success in Flanders in passing the French lines’’. 
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in the hand of William Croft. The fragment cannot be earlier than 
1706, containing as it does Clarke’s anthem “The Lord is my strength’, 
which was written to mark the Battle of Ramillies in that year.'° 

It is now evident not only that fragments B* and B? originally 
formed part of a Chapel Royal organ book, but that A, C* and C? are 
of similar provenance. Each of the five fragments contains music by 
Chapel Royal musicians, copied in their own hands (Purcell in A, 
Humfrey and Blow in B‘ and B:?, Croft in C and C*). Moreover, just 
as B' and B* contain items written by a Chapel Royal copyist 
(William Tucker), so also do C! and C? contain items written by an 
- early eighteenth-century Chapel Royal copyist, the same who was 
responsible for all the new leaves in the Chapel Royal part-books, 
R.M. 23 m. 1-6."! And it was this last scribe who was responsible for 
making good, on fo. 5%, the end of Purcell’s ‘O give thanks’, thus 
establishing a link between A and C*. Clearly all five fragments 
came to be bound together in the eighteenth century at a time when 
each had reached a state of some decrepitude, in order that as much 
further use as possible might be had from them. After they were 
finally discarded from the Chapel Royal they passed into the hands 
of Richard, 7th Viscount Fitzwilliam, who died in 1816. So far as the 
dates of the fragments may be hazarded, they may be ascribed as 
follows: A, up to 1693; B'~*, 1670-76; C**, early eighteenth century. 

The following serial account of the contents of Fitzwilliam Music 
MS. 152 not only sets out in schematic form all the foregoing data but 
also considerably amplifies and corrects the information supplied 
in Fuller-Maitland’s catalogue: 


cn Original 
pagination 


3 Ending of Nunc Dimittis from the Service in F_ Scribe unknown. 
(Orlando Gibbons) . 
—_ and Gloria in G, common time (Blow) in the hand of Hemey 


Purcell. 
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Purcell, signed at the 
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Fragment A 
AQ 
ies) 
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| 
>‘O give thanks’ (Henry Purcell) 
| | ‘head, ‘H. Purcell 1693’. 





4¥ 60 

5 61 ( In the hand of a post-1700 

5% 62 ‘My song shall be alway’ (Henry Purcell)< Chapel Royal copyist; 
L (incomplete) | see R.M. 23. m. 1-6. 


10 See Tenbury MS. 1031. 
11 This copyist also wrote pp. 165-208 in what is now Tenbury MS. 310 at some date 
not earlier than July 1713. 
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in 
’ ( 6 123 Ending of Creed in E minor (Humfrey Words look like the writing 
l; of some chorister. 

In the hand of Pelham 
by 6V 124) ( Humfrey, signed ‘Pell: 
? 7 1254} | Hum:’. (See his signa- 
re = 7¥ 126 | Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis-in E minor ture in British Museum 
Vv = | 8 127> (Humfrey) { Harl. 1911, and ge. 
, & | 8v 128] | University of Birming- 
a S < 9 129) | ham, Barber MS. 
st o | 5001, pp. 179-184.'*) 
| 9Y 200 on ( The page numbered 200 is 
st os mo give thanks’ (Tucker 4 the verso of that num- 
in | bered 129. 

10VY 202 oe Seer ee ae, ee 
as 1 203 ar my prayer 70C satten 
rm L11¥ 204 ‘The earth is the Lord’s’ (Child In the hand of William 
or Tucker. 
1s (12 189 Ending of ‘Praise the Lord, O my soul’, start- In the same hand as fo. 5 
ing at the words “The earth shall tremble’ in and 5’. 
ts | ( time (Clarke 
nN O | ol 199) con tus and Gloria in B minor (Croft f In the hand of William 
~ 133 tots Croft. 
‘h § | 13¥ 192) rl > Willic 
© (In the hand of William 
re 54 3 = L «Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks’ (Croft)< Croft, signed ‘Wm. 
“ E115 195) ierane 
1e | 15” 196 ‘I will love thee’ (Clarke): ‘Thanksgiving In the same hand as fo. 5 
1S l anthem for forcing the lines’ (incomplete) and 5’. 
Y. 
1c 
ut 
od 
(16 221 Ending of an unidentified anthem In the hand of William 
| Tucker) Tucker, signed ‘Will: 
a | Tucker’. 
= | 16% 223 198) e ; 
© |17 224 199 p‘O Lord I have sinned’ (Blow in bee we? ag Seer, 
iF pt wn a signed ‘John Blow’. 
an 226 201 ) In the hand of John Blow 
& | 18% 227 202 }‘Lord, how are they increased’ (Blow) : a] of Joan ’ ine 
F signed ‘John Blow’. 
| 19 228 203) d 
| 19% 229 ‘My heart is fixed’ [Tucker] (incom- In the hand of William 
ry plete) Tucker. Composer not 
named here; but ¢f. 
Durham Cathedral 
Mus. MS. C.27. 
hy « {20 231 “The Lord is my strength’ (Clarke In the same hand as fo. 5 
he 0 ( and 5’. There is no page 
3° = | numbered 230. 
ze <j 
vi E | 20V 232 ‘O praise the Lord, all ye heathen’ } In the er" oa illiam 
st & | oy =} Croft) ; < Croft, signed Wm. 
= | 7 | Croft’. 
~ (ary 294 ‘We have a strong city’ (Anon.) (in- In the same hand as fo. 5 
complete) and 5’. 
ate 12 A description of this manuscript will be found in my paper ‘A Collection of Musical 
Manuscripts in the autograph of Henry Purcell and other English composers c. 1665-85’, 
in The Library, xiv, No. 2 (June 1959). 






















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Of Music and Music-Making. By Bruno Walter. English translation by Paul 
Hamburger. pp. 222. (Faber & Faber, London, 1961, 30s.) 


Bruno Walter’s previous book, “Theme and Variations’, which was 
mainly autobiographical, afforded him but few opportunities to enlarge 
on more general musical subjects. In ‘Of Music and Music-Making’ 
‘which is intended as a kind of complement to that volume he has cast his 
net wider, dealing with a variety of general and specific problems. The 
result is a book which is nothing if not stimulating, thought-provoking and 
instructive. The underlying aim of this collection of essays was to “‘pene- 
trate to the nature of music’’, such as it presented itself to so inquiring and 
intellectually curious a mind as Walter’s. He starts off with two essays 
on the origin and nature of his art which demonstrate a noble idealism 
and in which he emphasizes the transcendental ‘cosmic’ aspect of music 
and its uniqueness as compared with the other arts. Music is for him 
exclusively a language of expression, a view which is not surprising in one 
reared on Romantic works but which has been much shaken of late; not 
unexpectedly, he has little sympathy for the advanced experiments 
manifested in contemporary trends. Next follow observations on music- 
making. Here Walter, out of his life-long experiences as one of the world’s 
most eminent conductors, talks among other things about the perennial 
problem of interpretation which he sees in the ability of the artist to 
identify himself with the composer but at the same time to unfold his 
own personality. Walter posits an essential affinity between interpreter 
and composer if complete empathy is to be achieved: “The criterion of our 
talent as reproductive musicians lies exactly in the capacity for assimilating 
the intentions of another so completely that not only are the demands 
made by the work no burden to us but we must feel them to be our own 
demands’’. 

In a further essay, addressed more specifically to the young musician, 
he deals with practical matters of conducting, prefacing it by the remark 
that the born conductor evinces a combination of what Walter calls 
extrinsic and intrinsic musicality, i.e. technical ability and emotional 
profundity. He enumerates the difficulties facing the beginner who, 
unlike the instrumentalist and singer, can gain his experience only by 
practical work with an orchestra, and he enlarges on such points as the 
relation between ear and hand, the achievement of precision and correct- 
ness in the playing and the right tempo, which he interprets as a continuity 
of speed yet without the adoption of metronomical rigidity and allowing 
for the elasticity demanded by the emotional changes in the music. He 
warns against the perils of routine and offers valuable advice on the 
psychological problem of how to deal with human material—the orchestra. 
Walter has many interesting, though not very novel, things to say about 
the task of the modern opera producer, whose foremost concern must be to 
shape and mould the stage action according to the dictates of the score and 
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thus achieve ‘musicalization’ of the stage. In an article on the St. Matthew 
Passion he writes of his personal approach in the interpretation and 
practical performance of this work, but certain points he makes are 
unlikely to commend themselves to modern taste. A consideration of 
‘Die Zauberfléte’, on the occasion of Mozart’s"bicentenary, leads him to 
speculate on the relation between the characters of Sarastro, Tamino 
and Papageno and the composer’s spiritual make-up. 

Walter is a conductor who has excelled in classical, and particularly 
Romantic, music and has been the chief exponent of Gustav Mahler. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find him, in his essay ‘Retrospect and 
Prospect’, dismissing serial music as a merely intellectual exercise, 
repeating the well-known and well-worn arguments of a former generation 
against it and thus explaining the absence of such works from his own 
programmes. In an epilogue he gratefully acknowledges his debt to the 
teachings of anthroposophy to which he has turned during the last few 
years and in which he finds full confirmation of his own views on the 
nature of music. ‘Of Music and Music-Making’ is in a sense a testament to 
posterity in which a great musician has thought, if sometimes with a 
Romantic bias, deeply and lucidly about the whys and wherefores of his 
art. The translation from the German by Paul Hamburger reads well on 


the whole. M. C. 


How to become a Musical Critic. By Bernard Shaw. Ed. by Dan H. Laurence. 
p. xxiii + 359. (Hart-Davis, London, 1960, 25s.) 


The four volumes of Bernard Shaw’s music criticisms have long 
provided agreeable bedside reading and a ready refreshment for anyone 
who is weary of the musical scene today. It cannot be said that the present 
volume offers us much of any great consequence to supplement what we 
already have in print. Its chief interest lies in the evidence that Shaw, 
like any other critic, had to learn his craft. The anonymous articles 
contributed to The Hornet in 1876-7, when he was in his early twenties, 
might have been written by almost anyone, except that the tone is rather 
more pungent than was customary at the time (he does not hesitate to 
call Liszt a charlatan). There are one or two happy strokes—for instance, 
an account of a performance of ‘Der fliegende Hollander’ at Covent 
Garden: 

The phantom ship was represented by a substantial structure which moved with the 

deliberation of a canal barge, and in the last act came to pieces, or rather folded 

itself up with a gravity that tacitly rebuked all inclination to excitement. 


But for the most part these criticisms are rather dull and sententious. 
There is more meat as we progress through the volume. Particularly 
interesting is Shaw’s insistence that “‘the difference between the Wagner 
Theatre at Bayreuth and an ordinary cockpit-and-scaffolding theatre is 
in the auditorium, and not in the stage’’. He protests against the dominance 
of tradition at Bayreuth and argues that much better performances 
could be given in England, if a suitable building were available. The 
argument is pursued in later and more detailed accounts of the Bayreuth 
Festival. The latter part of the volume consists of a number of twentieth- 
century reprints—letters to periodicals (including a ferocious attack on 
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Ernest Newman for his review of ‘Elektra’), reports of lectures, the article 
on Elgar published in the first number of Music & Letters, and one or two 
other oddments. There is a particularly shrewd criticism of a performance 
of ‘Figaro’ under Beecham in 1917: 


I began . . . to suspect that Sir Thomas is very fond of eighteenth-century music and 
does not care twopence about the specific Mozart. 


What is clear . . . is that he likes eighteenth-century music in its eighteenth-century 
form; and that this taste of his, highly creditable so far as it goes, has brought him 
accidentally into contact with Mozart. 


And the book ends with a triumphant declaration, contributed to 
Everybody's Magazine in 1950, that “‘we sing much better than our grand- 
fathers .. . I know what I am writing about; for, like De Reszke, I was 
taught to sing by my mother, not by Garcia’’. 

Mr. Laurence, the editor of this volume, has done his work well. I 
hope I shall not appear ungrateful if I say that it is likely to remain on 
my bookshelves: the bedside table is reserved for Corno di Bassetto. 

Jj. A. W. 


Folk Music of Hungary. By Zoltan Kodaly. English translation by Ronald 
Tempest and Cynthia Jolly. pp. 166. (Barrie & Rockliff, London, 
1960, 35s.) 


Kodaly’s book was one of the most important works on folk music 
when it first appeared in Hungarian more than twenty years ago: the 
intervening years have contributed nothing that would supersede it. 
This English edition is the fifth in succession. The story of the various 
editions throws a revealing light on Kodaly’s working habits, which extend 
to his compositions too—the countless improvements, revisions and other 
alterations which have delayed publication sometimes for years or have 
resulted in parallel versions all equally valid. The improvements and 
additions to ‘Hary Janos’ will be remembered, for instance, or the 
‘re-appraisal’ of a piece for cello and piano that was left to fall into 
oblivion after 1918 but has recently been performed in public, or again the 
gestation of a major work whose first inspiration and sketches go back to 
pre-war times. 

The genesis of ‘Folk Music of Hungary’ dates back to the 1930’s. A 
group of ethnologists and students of folklore, leading personalities of the 
Hungarian Ethnographical Society and on the staff of the Ethnographical 
Museum, decided to publish an account of the achievements in their 
respective fields of learning. Entitled ‘A magyarsag néprajza’ (Ethno- 
graphy of the Hungarian People) it ran to four volumes and came out in 
1937. The various aspects of the inquiry—folk poetry, folk tale, sagas, 
housing and utensils, calendar customs, etc.—were given extensive and 
authoritative essays. Music was represented by two: Laszlé Lajtha, in 
collaboration with Sandor Gényey, was responsible for folk dance, and 
Kodaly for folk music. The last-named paper constitutes the original 
version of the present book. 

The success of this essay, tucked away as it was among some more 
extensive pieces, was quite extraordinary, and it soon appeared that a 
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re-publication had become imperative. An off-print of Kodaly’s text, 
extracted from the four-volume anthology (with only slight alterations) 
quickly went out of print. The second edition, published in 1943, with 
some minor adjustments in the text and additional music examples, 
suffered the same fate. A third edition was issued by Zenemiikiad6o Vallalat 
(Editio Musica) in 1952, and contained some improvements and addi- 
tions, of which the most important was the appendix of music examples, 
containing nearly 500 melodies, edited by Lajos Vargyas. This edition 
was the basis of the German version, published in 1956, and of the present 
English edition. In both of these the appendix of melodies is inexplicably 
omitted (though the music examples in the text are retained) ; some of the 
recent advances, however, are incorporated in the text, especially in the 
notes (e.g. references to the volumes of the ‘Corpus Musicae Popularis 
Hungaricae’). 

The first chapter deals with ‘musical folk tradition’, describing the 
subject of the inquiry, referring to its political and social roots and 
stimuli, and touching upon questions of method and of approach to 
systematization. The second chapter describes the ‘primitive stratum’ of 
Hungarian folk melodies. Exhaustive research has discovered that the 
music of a small, ethnically fairly homogeneous people of the Ural and 
Volga region, the Tcheremissi (according to modern terminology, Mari), 
shows striking analogies to those Hungarian tunes which were already 
believed to be of very great antiquity and establishes the unquestionably 
Asian origin of Magyar music. This is confirmed by the great number of 
analogous features in the music of other Asian (Ural-Altaian) peoples, 
e.g. Chuvash, Ostiaks, Wotiaks, Tatars, etc. 

In the next chapter the ‘new style’ tunes are described and charac- 
terized. The most important single feature that distinguishes these from 
the ‘old style’ is the consciously formed ‘musical’ pattern of the melodic 
stanzas. Kodaly goes on to show that an organic link exists between old 
and new styles and to prove, by inference, that although the music of the 
West (that of European Christian civilization) undoubtedly had a share 
in conditioning the development of this ‘new layer’, the connections with 
the earlier tradition are still the dominant influence. This new layer, 
moreover, has been exposed to various ‘extraneous’ influences in the same 
way as any other current musical idiom is liable to be. These influences 
may be traced to various musical sources, of which some are ‘external’, 
i.e. deriving from cultivated music both religious and secular, and others 
‘internal’, i.e. constituting the result of reciprocal influences between the 
folk music of other peoples. Gregorian chant provides an interesting 
example. It has obviously influenced the new melodies, as can be seen in 
countless examples compared to folk tunes. But we discover the contours 
of plainsong also in tunes of the ‘old style’; Kodaly’s conjectural inference 
is a possible encounter with certain Eastern musical idioms before the 
Magyar people became converted to Christianity (in the ninth century) ; 
the influence of these idioms might have been exerted equally on the 
music of Magyar tribes and on the early musical style of the liturgy which 
was to develop into the sacred music of the Roman church. 

The stimulus of secular ‘art’ music derived from extremely varied 
sources. Tunes associated with medieval Latin lyrics, of Bohemian and 
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Moravian spiritual songs, of Italian and French Renaissance music 
(laude and chansons), even the instrumental idiom of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, are all demonstrable and are indeed demonstrated 
in the book. Last, but certainly not least, the ‘art’ music cultivated at the 
courts and residences of Hungarian nobility, the music of the ‘professional’ 
minstrels, etc., are remembered as having left their traces on folk music. 
The patient work of disentangling the two is still in progress; it often 
affords a possibility to reconstruct by inference the ‘source of influence’, 
i.e. the old Hungarian ‘art’ music of which only scant records survive. 

Hungarian folk music includes certain groups of ‘enigmatic’ tunes, 
viz. the children’s songs, the so-called ‘wassailing songs’ (analogous to 
carols), and the laments or dirges. They are considered enigmatic in so far 
as they possess characteristics which would refer them both to the early 
and new styles. The children’s songs are undoubtedly of very great 
antiquity, as their narrow compass, very restricted number of notes 
employed, and peculiar, often rudimentary and iterative, structure would 
suggest, whereas the major, less frequently minor, mode of their melodic 
contour vouches for Indo-European influence, i.e. an influence to which 
the melodies were probably not exposed until after the tenth century. 
On the other hand, these tunes might refer back to a musical culture that 
is coeval with primitive man and his early stirrings of music. Similar 
considerations apply to the wassailing song tunes: the major-minor 
diatonic system implies comparatively recent extensions in melodic 
content, while the words associated with the tunes—and in this group 
the association is close and persistent—refer to distant epochs of pagan 
antiquity. In fact one cannot, at first, attach any meaning to some of the 
most typical ‘wassailing’ words: patient investigation supported by 
archaeology and linguistics revealed in imperfect outlines the remote 
world of shamans under layers of references to primitive Christianity and 
relatively recent historic events. The laments are also of great age: there 
is no need to prove that the custom of mourning for the dead goes back 
well into primitive times. The tunes, which include features referring to 
Oriental practice (e.g. the recitation-tone, the perpetual variation, the 
elasticity of phrase) have so far successfully eluded attempts at classifica- 
tion. The lament is a kind of musical prose, a recitation bordering on 
song—almost the only surviving example of improvisation in the tradi- 
tional Hungarian music. 

In the section devoted to instrumental music the instruments are 
described first, with a fairly detailed examination of the bagpipe. The 
much debated question of the gipsies and their music is also touched upon. 
When considering instrumental music the examination of folk dances 
cannot be left out; but it is the repertory of the instrumental performer 
which claims attention above all. As the example of ‘cultivated’ music 
would show, the rise of an instrumental style and repertory derives from 
‘arrangements’ of vocal music, but there are instances of the reverse, 
viz. instrumental tunes adopted for singing. Hungarian ‘cultivated’ 
music owes a great deal to the instrumental folk tradition: the serbunkos 
(recruiting dance)—both the original dance and the idiom which gave rise 
to the Romantic revival of the nineteenth century—is unthinkable without 
its inspiration. Systematic collecting and recording of instrumental folk 
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music has begun but fairly recently. Much of it has been edited by 


Lajtha, whose publications, running so far to three volumes’, have already 

| created considerable interest. 
The last chapter of the book deals with the extremely close ties of 
| traditional musical practice, as represented by folk music, and the musical 


practice of urban civilization, expressed by the cultivated, ‘art’ music of 
the individual artist. Kodaly believes that the way to the latter leads 
through the former, and especially so in Hungary, where the tradition of 
written, cultivated music does not extend very far back. This holds good 
even in the case of most Western European music. Here oral tradition 
was absorbed into ‘art’ music long ago: one of its most striking examples is 
found in the musical history of England with the Reading rota and 
Taverner’s Mass on ‘Western Wynde’. 

The value of Kodaly’s book cannot be exaggerated. It is a perfect, 
and to my knowledge unique, treatise of musical folklore, even though it 
is confined to the music of the Magyars: its conclusions can, however, 
easily be adapted and applied to the music of other communities. Its 
most valuable feature is the practical approach adopted by Kodaly: his 
pronouncements are constantly supported by music examples. The 
melodies quoted are rarely given alone, but pairs or even more are 
collected in a way which permits direct and immediate comparison. The 
student of folklore will benefit immensely from this book. But it will also 
contribute a great deal to the equipment of the music historian, whose 
perception will be unquestionably enlarged. 

The translators of this volume have done as well as could be expected. 
They obviously know their mother-tongue and seem to have a working 

knowledge of Hungarian. What they lack is a professional familiarity 
with musical expressions in both directions. I do not mean such special 
words as regélés (which could be rendered best by ‘wassailing’ if one holds 
| ‘carolling’ to be too specific) but relatively current terms like ‘construc- 
tion’, which is consistently misapplied for ‘structure’. Another no less 
confusing misapplication is the use of ‘system’ for ‘equipment’ (‘tonal 
system’ instead of ‘tonal equipment’, p. 61), and the even more serious 
blunder of speaking of ‘variations’ when ‘variants’ is called for. Here 
ignorance of folklore is particularly distressing since the term, which has an 
exact meaning, is encountered at every step. Topographical references 
could have been consistent: we have sometimes ‘Somogy County’ (County 
Somogy would have been better) and sometimes merely ‘“Gémér’ (p. 89). 
Certain abbreviations should have been left in their original form; there 
is not much point in translating the symbol referring to the recordings 
(which, by the way, are phonograms, i.e. cylinders, not gramophone 
records as stated on p. 129) preserved in the Ethnographical Museum, 
correct as this is. I also feel that footnotes should be printed as near to the 
relevant text as possible and not in a separate section of the book. As an 
appendix the English edition contains a list of place-names in the languages 
of the various countries to which they now belong, and a useful 
translation of the texts of the songs. j. 3. W. 





1 ‘Népzenei Monografiak’, I: ‘Szépkenyeriiszentmartoni gyiijtés’ (Budapest, 1954) ; 
II: ‘Széki gyiijtés’ (Budapest, 1954); III: ‘Kérispataki gyiijtés’ (Budapest, 1955). 
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Haydn als Opernkapellmeister. By Dénes Bartha & Laszlé Somfai. 2 vols. 
pp. 470 & 29. (Ungarische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Budapest, 
1960, DM.60.00.) 

Supplement to ‘The Symphonies of Joseph Haydn’. By H. C. Robbins Landon. 
pp. 64. (Barrie & Rockliff, London, 1961, 22s. 6d.) 


When I reviewed the catalogue of Haydn’s works in the National 
Széchényi Library in Budapest (Music @ Letters, October 1960, p. 387) I 
expressed the hope that we might in due course have a catalogue of the 
operas by other composers preserved in the same collection. I had no idea 
that this hope would be so soon realized. The first of the volumes which 
have now been published by Professor Bartha and Mr. Somfai is more than 
_a catalogue; but the bulk of it consists of statistics—a year-by-year record 
of the operas that were rehearsed and performed at Esterhaz under 
Haydn’s direction from 1776 to 1790, a list of the singers who served him, 
a chronological account of the scores and parts in the library today, and 
other related matters. The whole of this is studied as a contribution to 
our knowledge of Haydn—a contribution that could come from no other 
source, since the composer himself was curiously reticent about his 
activity as an opera director. 

Professor Bartha and Mr. Somfai are fully aware of the importance of 
their material: in fact it excites them to such a point that the pages are 
liberally sprinkled with italics. The main facts have already been sum- 
marized by Professor Bartha in an article in The New Hungarian Quarterly, 
to which I drew attention in The Musical Times (February 1961, p. 85). 
Now we have all the evidence, and it makes impressive reading. The 
material for more than 100 works survives (though not all of these were 
actually performed), in addition to works by Haydn himself; and a number 
of other works are known to have been performed, though the material 
for them is no longer in the collection. The mere total does not give the 
whole picture, since many of the works were revived in subsequent years 
after their first performance in Esterhaz. The fact that Haydn directed 
125 performances in 1786 gives some idea of the important part that 
opera played in his professional career. The mists that hung over his years 
in Esterhaz have lifted, and we can at last see him at work, inserting arias 
in other composers’ operas, rejecting the aria that Mozart wrote for 
Anfossi’s ‘Le gelosie fortunate’, turning slow tempos into fast ones, and 
generally adapting the music to suit himself. In one case it was adapted to 
suit the singer. Haydn’s affection for Luigia Polzelli induced him to use 
her for work for which she was not really suited. He not only wrote a 
large number of arias specially for her; he was also at pains to transpose 
existing arias to suit her modest mezzo-soprano. There can be few 
examples in music of such infatuation—and such patience. 

Only one opera by Mozart appears in the list, ‘Le nozze di Figaro’. 
There seems, however, to be no evidence that it was performed, though a 
score and a set of vocal parts were bought in Vienna in 1789 and orchestral 
parts were copied in the following year. All the works in the catalogue are 
by, or can be attributed to, known composers with the exception of ‘La 
Circe’ or ‘L’isola incantata’, which is assigned to Cimarosa in Vécsey’s 
Haydn catalogue but is in fact a pasticcio and has nothing to do with the 
adventures of Ulysses. Haydn contributed three numbers to this work: a 
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soprano aria for Lindora, a trio, and an extended scena (a recitativo 
stromentato) for Pedrillo. A transcription of this scena occupies the second 
volume, and for good measure a gramophone record, sung by Joseph Réti, 
is included as well (together with a charming aria for Anfossi’s ‘La Metilde 
ritrovata’, sung by Judith Sandor). It is a curious piece, with many 
changes of mood and a good deal of dramatic intensity, which would 
be even more effective on the stage than it is in a concert performance. 
Mr. Robbins Landon’s book is precisely what its title suggests: a list 
of corrections and additions to his monumental study of Haydn’s sym- 
phonies published in 1955. The greater part of this appeared in the pages 
of the Music Review in 1958 and 1959, but this material is now supplemented 
by notes on other sources, particularly those in Czechoslovakia. Mr. 
Robbins Landon is a supremely confident person, but he matches his 
confidence with a disarming modesty. His book, he says, will get progres- 
sively out of date as Haydn research continues, and he is not ashamed to 
admit it. At the same time, impatient at the slow progress of the latest 
Gesamtausgabe, he announces his intention of publishing ‘‘some two hundred 
unpublished or unavailable works by Haydn” before the end of this year. 
Some of these editions have already been reviewed in this journal. If the 
remainder do in fact arrive before the end of the year it looks as if our 
review section will be even larger than it is at present. A postscript informs 
us that all Haydn’s symphonies and all his operas are to be recorded. 
This would seem to be not merely a show of confidence but an act of faith. 


J. A.W. 


The Autobiography of Thomas Whythorne, ed. by James M. Osborn. pp. Ixvi 
+ 328. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1961, 45s.) 


In an age when autobiography was still a novelty it is curious that an 
obscure English musician should have troubled to set down a record of his 
life. It is equally curious that the manuscript, now in the Bodleian Library, 
should have remained unknown till 1955. Until its discovery virtually all 
that was known of Whythorne was contained in the preface to the tenor 
part-book of his “Songes, for three, fower, and five voyces’ (1571). It was 
assumed that he was an amateur, since he described himself on the title- 
page as ‘gent’. Since Burney first poured scorn on his compositions several 
other writers have expressed a similar opinion. Fellowes, in ‘The English 
Madrigal Composers’ (1921) seems to have been the first to stand up for 
Whythorne, urging that his songs were ‘“‘not by any means to be dismissed 
with contempt”. The pamphlet by Warlock, which Mr. Osborn regards 
as the beginning of a reassessment, was published a few years later. With 
characteristic enthusiasm Warlock went to the other extreme and pro- 
claimed Whythorne a genius. Mr. Osborn maintains that “‘in the last 
three decades every serious writer on Whythorne has followed Heseltine’s 
lead, among them Geoffrey |i.e. Jeffrey] Pulver, Morrison Boyd, and 
Gustave Reese’’. This is not strictly true: none of these three writers makes 
anything like the extravagant claims advanced by Warlock. 

Mr. Osborn is also at pains to combat the view that Whythorne was 
an amateur. For him he was “a professional musician consciously fighting 
to gain recognition of his status’. The facts are rather more modest. 
Whythorne was a chorister at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was 
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employed as a music-teacher in a number of different households. That 
seems to have been the extent of his professional activity. There is not a 
word in the autobiography to suggest that he was acquainted with any of 
the musicians of his time. A separate sheet of paper found in the manu- 
script has some jottings about a number of sixteenth-century composers, 
including Bull, Morley, Tallis, Byrd, Dowland and Farnaby, but there is 
nothing of the slightest significance here. One can only conclude that 
Whythorne lived entirely outside the musical world of his time. In fact he is 
strangely uninformative about anything but his private life. It is extra- 
ordinary that a musician could travel in Italy without having anything 
of importance to tell us about musical conditions there; and his activity as 
a private tutor in Cambridge does not seem to have brought him into 
close contact with members of the University. 

All this is not to say that the autobiography is without interest. W - 
thorne tells us a good deal about himself. He seems to have been rather a 
timid character, particularly where women were concerned, though it 
appears from other sources that he was eventually led to the altar by a 
spinster. Though he enjoys anecdotes, particularly about himself, he shows 
no marked sense of humour. His verses, scattered throughout the auto- 
biography, which is written round them, are poor stuff, and the narrative 
poem about his travels is execrable. Like Bernard Shaw, he believed in 
phonetic spelling and worked out his own system, which is faithfully 
reproduced in this edition: it requires a little initial patience from the 
reader but offers no serious difficulties, though I am heartily glad I did 
not have to read the proofs. The volume is enriched by several illustrations, 
including the remarkable portrait of Whythorne (painted in 1569) which 
formerly belonged to W. H. Cummings and is now the property of Miss 
Winifred Hill. j. A. W. 


Der Wiener Mustkalienhandel von 1700 bis 1778. By Hannelore Gericke. 
‘Wiener Musikwissenschaftliche Beitrage’, Bd. 5. pp. 150. (Hermann 
Béhlaus Nachf., Graz & Cologne, 1960, DM.12.00.) 


It is one of the oddities of Vienna’s musical history that it was not 
until 1778 that the city could boast a firm of publishers specializing in the 
publishing of music. One explanation of its backwardness is to be found 
in the strict regulation of the book trade which, during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, was exercised by the Jesuit-controlled University 
of Vienna. During the first half of the century it was still necessary for 
booksellers and printers to become matriculated members of the Univer- 
sity. In 1773, however, the Society of Jesus was suppressed by a Papal 
Brief and by 1778 the Enlightenment was well under way, even in Austria. 
In that year the firm of Artaria & Co. which, since its foundation in 1769, 
had published mainly prints, with a side-line in the sale of optical instru- 
ments and barometers, decided to concentrate for the future on the 
publishing of music. Previously performers and scholars had had to 
depend for most of the music they required either on copyists or on the 
general book-publishers who, though they published very little music 
themselves, often carried good stocks of foreign publications. Dr. Gericke’s 
monograph, originally prepared as a doctoral dissertation, is the first 
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thorough survey of this long period of incubation in the history of the 
development of the music trade in Vienna. 

The bulk of her book is taken up with a series of accounts, in rough 
chronological order, of the booksellers and publishers who are known to 
have dealt in music, beginning with Johann Michael Christophori 
(c. 1660-1731) and ending with Artaria & Co., who, from 1776-1778, 
before they started music publishing on their own, did a brisk trade in 
imported scores. Under each firm are listed, in one alphabetical order, 
the various pieces of music which from time to time it offered for sale. 
Some of the firms issued catalogues and Dr. Gericke has made good use 
of the few that have survived, but for the most part she has had to base 
her lists on advertisements. Nearly all of these are to be found in the 
Wiener Diarium, the Viennese equivalent of our Public Advertiser. They 
differ greatly in the amount of information they provide: some are couched 
in quite general terms, simply announcing, without any details, the 
availability of music by certain composers or of certain kinds; others quote 
specific titles but omit some particulars necessary for precise identification. 
The best provide something approaching an adequate catalogue entry, 
with title of work, place and date of publication, price and format. 
Curiously enough, whatever else is left out, the format is nearly always 
given. Dr. Gericke has supplemented the deficient or ambiguous entries 
wherever possible, corrected gross misprints, and provided references to 
such bibliographical tools as Eitner, Barclay Squire and Schnapper. It is a 
pity that she has not consistently added the place of publication wherever 
it could be ascertained: many readers, after noting what music was 
available, will want to know what were the main sources of supply. England 
was clearly not one of them, but a few titles in English catch the eye, and 
there are others in French or Italian which for various reasons suggest an 
English publisher. They are mostly among the works advertised in the 
1770’s by H. J. Kriichten, who (with the possible exception of the more 
famous J. T. von Trattner, the friend of the Mozarts) seems to have been 
the most active of all these importers of music. In Kriichten’s list it is 
possible to identify, with reasonable confidence, publications by Bremner 
(2), Longman, Lukey & Co. (3), Napier (4) and Welcker (8). 

Complementary to this main section of Dr. Gericke’s book, though it 
does not immediately follow it, is a list of music and books on music 
published from 1700 to 1778 in Vienna itself. There are seventy-nine 
items for these seventy-eight years and the total is made up of forty-nine 
music scores, including fifteen liturgical works, and thirty books on music. 
It is a slender list but it contains some famous works, as well as some 
handsome pieces of printing: it will be enough to mention the first editions 
of the scores of Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ and ‘Paride ed Elena’ (Trattner, 1769 & 
1770), Noverre’s ‘Lettres sur la danse’ (Trattner, 1767) and Haydn’s 
‘Sei Sonate da clavicembalo’, dedicated to Prince Esterhazy (Kurzbéck, 
1774). Two valuable lists, one of music copyists, the other of engravers of 
music, both based on examination of the city archives, a brief note on 
music books condemned by the censorship, a summary of the author’s 
conclusions, a five-page bibliography and a good index round off an 
admirable piece of research. C. B. O. 
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Wagner. By Marcel Schneider. pp. 183. (Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1960.) 


This little book, one of a series of popular studies of great composers, 
falls lamentably short of the standards we apply to such publications in 
this country. We expect the honest bread-and-butter of a serviceable 
introduction, essential facts accurately set forth, a rounded balanced 
survey of ‘life’ and ‘works’, and instead are offered to our astonishment a 
pot of caviare—a finely flavoured, widely informed causerie, a sweeping 
resumé of the essential Wagnerian message (if one can call it that) : 


Wagner a pratiqué non seulement I’eclectisme, puis le syncrétisme, mais, ce qui est 
inexpiable aux yeux d’un philosophe, la confusion des valeurs. Il a lucidement observé 


le fait dans son propre esprit, puis il l’a glorifié . . . Wagner est devenu le champion 
de la confusion: ne pas choisir, tout réunir dans une unité nouvelle que |’on déclare 
supérieure. 


This “‘confusion des valeurs’’ is endemic in Romanticism: 


Dans le romantisme le sacré et le profane sont confondus. L’idéalisme wagnérien, par 
son vague et son imprécision méme, finit par absorber le sacré dans le profane et le 
profane dans le sacré. 


Wagner must be accepted and savoured as the archetype of the romantic 
misfit, as the Supreme Outsider, who assimilated a cultural heritage of 
music, drama, poetry, religion and philosophy in order to repudiate it 
and impose a cult of his own—an esoteric theatre in which to stage 
projections of his phantasy, projections embodying the mystery and 
confusion which lie at the heart of life. This is “le fait’? which Wagner 
*‘a lucidement observé dans son propre esprit”? and which he glorified. 

For M. Schneider (as for Nietzsche, who figures prominently in his 
pages) the music is essentially an instrument of mass-hypnosis, a ravishing 
of the senses lulling the critical faculty into accepting the phantasies 
Wagner staged. He complains that at Bayreuth today the staging is 
distorted by modernism and regretfully observes that most of the pilgrims 
do not understand German. I was there last summer: the crowd seemed 
mainly German-speaking, but few carried round copies of the poems; 
in fact it struck me as just the kind of philistine, worldly, fashionable 
throng that Wagner would have abhorred. One wonders to what extent 
nowadays the public bothers with the phantasies—to what extent, its 
longueurs notwithstanding, the music is enjoyed purely for itself. Perhaps 
—and this is a possibility which M. Schneider does not consider—the 
phantasies, offshoots as they obviously are of the unconscious conflicts 
(the Oedipus complex and the rest) with which Freud has made us 
familiar, have a dynamic of their own, so that, even when it is felt that the 
music is being enjoyed purely for itself, they impinge below the level of 
consciousness, cast an unacknowledged spell, drawing the public into 
Wagner’s world of confused values, of Romanticism in which “le sacré 
et le profane sont confondus’”’. 

It is the merit of M. Schneider’s book that he forces us to consider these 
imponderables. As for its demerits, the caviare is served up with trim- 
mings of inadequate, inaccurate information. Fewer than forty pages 
are allotted to the ‘life’. Nothing is said of the early impact of Schroeder- 
Devrient, of the young man’s revulsion from Beethoven, of the change of 
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heart caused by the Paris performance of the ninth symphony. We are told 
his childhood was happy. Minna’s surname is mis-spelt. The impression 
is given that the composition of the ‘Ring’ was started after “Tristan’— 
though this is subsequently corrected in the chapters on the ‘Ring’, 
‘Tristan’ and ‘Parsifal’ which form the bulk of the book. The other 
operas are dealt with only en passant. The index and bibliography are 
hopelessly inadequate. M. Schneider writes to please himself, pursues his 
quest for the ultimate, impatient of his obligations to the reader for 
whom the book appears to be intended. Granted that digestions are 
stronger the other side of the Channel, one’s final comment must be that 
this reader will have to draw what consolation he can from the many 
delightful illustrations the book contains. Rs ke 5. 


A Dictionary of Musical Terms in Four Languages. By W. J. Smith. pp. xix + 
195. (Hutchinson, London, 1961, 21s.) 


Mr. Smith has had an excellent idea, but it is obviously one that 
creates certain problems of organization. It is fairly simple to establish 
the main categories; the subdivisions are not so easy. The section entitled 
‘Musical Terms’ is divided into ‘Weight’, ‘Speed’, ‘Expression’ and 
‘Various’. ‘Weight’ is interpreted as meaning dynamics, but it includes 
words like ‘broad’, ‘hard’, ‘sustained’ and ‘wide’ (whatever that may 
mean), none of which are normally associated with the idea of weight. 
‘Speed’ includes ‘a very little’, ‘as before’, ‘at once’, ‘immediately’, ‘soon’ 
and ‘straight on’, all of which might equally well be used in other contexts. 
Within each sub-section of ‘Musical Terms’ the order is alphabetical (in 
English); elsewhere the order “has been determined by the relative 
importance of each item to its fellows’’. This makes things a little difficult 
for the reader, since there is no index. Take the section on choral music, 
for example: how can anyone know in advance that ‘pitch-pipe’ is less 
important than ‘precentor’ and more important than ‘sing at sight’ ? The 
alphabetical order of musical terms is equally puzzling. It is useful enough 
if you want to know the German for ‘getting softer’ or the Italian for 
‘ferocious’, though it would be more natural to look for the first under 
‘soft’ than under ‘getting’. But what is the poor Englishman to do if he 
wants to translate enrayant, agevole or geziemend? The author’s answer to this 
is that an alphabetical order in all four languages “‘would have increased 
the size of the book and conflicted with our aims of brevity and modesty 
of cost, while giving the maximum of information”. To which the reply 
must be that a dictionary in which you cannot quickly and easily find 
what you want does not give the maximum of information. 

More serious than these drawbacks is the fact that there are far too 
many omissions and inaccuracies. I have looked in vain for cornet, 
cimbasso, cinelli, recorder, viol, mélodie (meaning ‘song’) and allegro. The 
names of the notes are given in all four languages, but I cannot find a 
reference to the fact that B in German means Bb (except in a section of the 
appendix devoted to transposing instruments and military bands). The 
following comments on entries which are either inaccurate, obsolete or 
misleading are arranged in order of pages: p. 7, there is no indication that 
mutano is plural; p. 9, the normal Italian for tambourine is not tamburello 
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but tamburo basco or tamburino; p. 11 gives zilofono, p. 67 silofono—the 
standard spelling today is xtlofono; p. 11, the Italian for bells is not 
campanelle but campane; p. 14, le violon premier should be le premier violon; 
p- 14, violoncelle is masculine, not feminine; p. 16, louré and martelé mean 
more than ‘legato’ and ‘accented’ respectively ; p. 43, Positiv is not the 
normal German equivalent for choir organ; p. 44, the normal French for 
harmonium is harmonium, not orgue de salon; p. 54, no one in England (or 
America either, as far as I know) ever uses the expression ‘treble-male’, 
nor am I certain what it is supposed to mean; p. 61, the French for a 
vocal score is normally partition chant et piano, not partition de chant, and 
the German is not Singpartitur but Klavierauszug; p. 65, the German for 
plainsong is not unverzierter Gesang but Choral (or more precisely Gregorian- 
ischer Choral or Gregorianischer Gesang); p. 99, the German words for 
semiquaver, demisemiquaver and hemidemisemiquaver should have a 
final ‘l’; p. 106, ‘time’ is presumably a misprint for ‘turn’ (though the 
pronunciation given is ‘taim’), since the Italian and German equivalents 
are gruppetto and Doppelschlag; p. 120, the French for oratorio is oratorio, not 
opéra spirituel. If more attention had been given to these and other matters 
we should have been quite willing to forego the pleasure of knowing the 
French for a telephone directory, the Italian for pigeon-hole or the German 
for emergency exit. j. A. W. 


Proceedings of the Royal Musical Association. 86th Session, 1959-60. pp. 122. 
(Royal Musical Association, London, 1960, 25s.) 


The Proceedings of the 86th session make one wish more than ever that 
one had heard the musical illustrations. This is as it should be, for the 
remedy of this deprivation is obvious and should be taken by any self- 
respecting musician. It is natural that a speaker will tend to illustrate with 
pieces not readily available, either because, like Roger Fiske in his enter- 
taining and persuasive paper on Stephen Storace’s operas, he has an 
enthusiasm which he must share in spite of virtually unpublished material 
or because he has a (probably mistaken) notion that his audience knows 
so much that it is only interested in addenda. This season’s harvest of 
addenda is notably enriched by Peter le Huray on the English anthem 
(1580-1640), in which he shows why neither of the well-known settings of 
David’s lament for Absalom is likely to have been church music, and also 
gives ground for doubting whether viols were heard there either, Gibbons 
notwithstanding. 

Charles Fox coolly surveys jazz since 1945, without party polemics but 
with a sardonic incisiveness which almost sends one to the music. Sternfeld, 
Westrup and Harrison make an enviable display of Oxford University’s 
resources, Sternfeld in a far-reaching and fascinating survey of song in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, Westrup in answering some of Elgar’s enigmas 
and raising more in the answering (not so much a King Charles’s head as 
a Dan’s tail) and Harrison on ‘Rota and Rondellus in English Medieval 
Music’, packed tight with information whose erudition has once or twice 
led to sentences too elliptical for a groundling. Ian Spink’s ‘English 
Cavalier Songs, 1620-1660’, in which there is a particularly valuable 
paragraph on the (comparatively minor) extent to which Italian monody 
was available in England, completes a rich series of transactions. I. K. 
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Catalogo det Manoscritti Musicali della Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze. By 
Bianca Becherini. pp. 177. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, 
London, 1959, 67s. 


This is a model catalogue, with clear arrangement, comprehensive 
descriptions and (no less important) resourceful use of printing types. The 
main division of the 144 items is by the name of the collection (Fondo 
Magliabechiano, Palatino, Panciatichiano, etc.). Manuscripts with 
polyphonic or monophonic music are described, and liturgical manu- 
scripts if they contain items of more than routine character. Each entry 
consists of a full bibliographical description, references to editions and 
special studies, if any, a brief note of the contents and a detailed list of 
works and composers. For theory manuscripts the contents are described 
by sections, with their incipits. There are six indexes: of texts, composers 
and theorists, authors of texts, dancers mentioned in titles of dance pieces, 
other names occurring in the descriptions, and musical forms and cate- 
gories. The enquiring researcher could hardly be better served, except 
perhaps by the addition of a cross-index of shelf-marks for manuscripts 
which have borne more than one. 

All important musical forms from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century are represented. Among the outstanding treasures are Banco Rari 
20 (Becherini 26)—the Cantigas of Alfonso el Sabio; Panciatichiano 26 
(Becherini 26) of around 1400, with 185 pieces by Landini and other 
Italians; and a group of early sixteenth-century manuscripts containing 
sacred and secular pieces by Flemish and Italian composers. 


F, Li. H. 


A Musicological Offering to Otto Kinkeldey, upon the Occasion of his 8oth 
Anniversary, ed. by Charles Seeger. Journal of the American Musicological 
Society, Vol. XIII. pp. 269. (American Musicological Society, 
Richmond, Va., 1960, $9.00. 


The grand old man of American musicology was 80 on 27 November 
1958, and the essays published in this volume were presented to him on 
the following day. It is only natural that the contributions should be 
exclusively by writers who are American either by birth or by adoption: 
an invitation to scholars of other countries would have swollen the volume 
to more than twice its size. But there will certainly be many reviewers who 
will be glad to assure the Americans that they share their admiration for 
Professor Kinkeldey and that they are with them in spirit, if not in print. 

The essays are widely different, not only in their subject-matter but 
in their form. They include a review by Charles Warren Fox of the works 
of Barbireau published in the ‘Corpus Mensurabilis Musicae’, a discussion 
of St. Paul’s attitude to music by Eric Werner, Irving Lowens’s account 
of Andrew Law’s collections of psalm-tunes and the editions pirated from 
them, and two articles which I am afraid nothing will induce me to read, 
though I have every respect for the learning of the authors—‘On the 
Moods of a Music-Logic’ by the editor, and ‘Analogical Relations in 
Musical Pattern’ by George Sherman Dickinson. The most interesting 
essay, and the longest, is Edward Lowinsky’s ‘Early Scores in Manuscript’, 
which develops a thesis advanced by the same author in 1948, replies to 
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subsequent criticism and offers additional evidence. The reply to the 
critics is largely concerned with the interpretation of a passage in 
Lampadius’s ‘Compendium Musices’, published in 1537 (there is a 
facsimile in ‘Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart’, viii, col. 150). 
Mr. Lowinsky has no difficulty in showing that Mme. Clercx is guilty of 
mistranslation (though his own transcription of the text is not completely 
accurate); but he goes too far in asserting that servare cannot be used to 
mean ‘preserve’. He is also a little hard on Miss Hannas because she 
quotes Isaiah and Schwenckfeld for passages similar to Lampadius’s 
reference to tabulae ligneae vel lapideae. He wants us to believe that the 
older composers to whom Lampadius refers actually used tablets of wood 
or stone for writing down their compositions. No evidence is brought 
‘forward to show that these materials were used for this purpose; and, as 
Mr. Lowinsky himself points out, the discovery in a Belgian mine of a slate 
with staves on it proves nothing, since there is no means of knowing its date. 

The serious error in Mr. Lowinsky’s argument seems to me to be the 
assumption that when Lampadius used the words tabula compositoria he 
was referring to a score, of which he subsequently prints an example (a 
motet by Verdelot). This interpretation will not fit what Lampadius 
actually says. The pupil asks about the tabula compositoria which the older 
composers used. The answer is: I cannot describe it or give you an example, 
because the older composers were much more concerned with theory than 
with practice, and you must know theory if you are going to. be any good 
as a composer. (Mr. Lowinsky says that Lampadius means that you must 
know how to write a score, but I cannot see that the Latin justifies this in 
the slightest.) The pupil then asks for an explanation—an explanation, as 
I see it, of the art of composition. The master replies that it is not too easy 
to explain. Composition, he says, is rather like writing poetry. First of all 
you have the ideas in your head and you think about them until you are 
satisfied that they are right. Then you get down to work, which involves 
writing out the music in a certain order. The pupil asks: Quis est iste ordo 
distribuendi voces? An ancient one, is the answer, used by Josquin himself 
and passed on to their pupils by the most learned musicians of our own 
time. Lampadius now prints the example of a score, headed by the words: 
Sequitur ordo distribuendi voces sive cantilenarum partes, quem prisci tabularum 
vice usurparunt. Since this traditional arrangement of parts in a score is said 
to have been used by the older composers “‘instead of tablets” it makes no 
sense to say that Lampadius used tabula compositoria to mean a score. In 
fact it is much more likely that he meant a tabulated guide of some kind. 
Mr. Lowinsky disagrees strongly with Miss Helen Bush’s suggestion that 
tabulae means ‘consonance tables’, but I cannot see that it is by any means 
an absurd interpretation. 

All this argument may seem rather like chasing an unprofitable hare. 
But it was worth pursuing, partly because Lampadius’s text (whatever I 
or Mr. Lowinsky may say) can hardly be said to be crystal-clear, and 
partly because Mr. Lowinsky himself has devoted a good deal of space to 
it. The really valuable part of his article, however, is the evidence he 
offers of actual scores of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
—evidence which is supported by a generous number of facsimiles. 
Common to all these sources is the use of regular barring: tied notes are 
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used where the bar-line intervenes, or else the single note is bisected by it. 
From this evidence Mr. Lowinsky proceeds to argue that many of the 
methods used by modern editors are misguided. They all seem to spring 
from the belief that the bar-line is an enemy of rhythmical interpretation. 
There is no reason why this should be so, and indeed it is clear that the 
older composers were fully aware of the effect of syncopation and displaced 
accent. It is ridiculous to speak of the ‘tyranny of the bar-line’. The 
bar-line is there to guide the eye, and it can do this much better if it 
occurs at regular intervals. Editors and modern composers who use bars 
of different length are not freeing themselves or anyone else from the 
tyranny of the bar-line: they are submitting to it. Mr. Lowinsky has used 
the methods of exact scholarship to strike a blow for common sense; and 
common sense is by no means the least of the qualities required in a 
musicologist. j. A. W. 


The Evolution of Twentieth-Century Harmony. By Wilfred Dunwell. pp. 240. 


(Novello, London, 1960, 35s.) 


Dr. Dunwell has chosen a vast and complicated subject and has done 
his best to simplify it. He writes well, and his examples illustrate a fair 
variety of twentieth-century music, though he might well have ranged 
further afield. French music is represented almost entirely by Debussy and 
Ravel, the only native American composer quoted is Roy Harris, and 
Italian composers are not even mentioned. The weakness of the book, 
however, is not so much a parochial outlook as its whole approach to the 
problem of harmony. Dr. Dunwell speaks of classical harmony and also 
of academic harmony. Sometimes he seems to equate the two, elsewhere 
he makes a distinction between them. If by ‘academic harmony’ he means 
the rules laid down in traditional text-books this is clearly quite irrelevant 
to his subject, since he is concerned not with what composers ought to 
write but with what they do in fact write. Yet in a sense his approach is as 
academic as the text-books. He seems to accept as gospel all the mumbo- 
jumbo about chords of the ninth and thirteenth and so on and pays only 
limited attention to the fact that chords are not isolated phenomena but 
functions, whose individual components, unless they are mere decoration, 
may arise from the purposeful movement of melodic lines. 

Dr. Dunwell has two chapters on decoration, but he does not seem to 
realize that much that he discusses under other heads finds its proper 
place in this category. To take a simple instance, his first example (the 
serenade from Debussy’s ‘Children’s Corner’) is supposed to illustrate a 
new flavour introduced into harmony by the use of bare fourths and fifths, 
whereas the fourths are in fact merely a decoration of a single melodic 
line. “‘A triad’’, he says, “lacks complete definition if its third is omitted, 
and the resultant interval, a perfect fifth in root position or a perfect fourth 
in inversion, has a bare effect which sounds assertive in the environment of 
classical harmony with its interplay.” There seem to be two fallacies here: 
first, that a fifth is a triad with one note omitted, second, that its use is 
alien to the practice of classical harmony. The second fallacy can be 
tested by looking at the opening of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, the first 
is a purely academic conception. As for the suggestion that a fourth is an 
inverted triad with one note missing, this is merely an extreme example of 
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the nonsense that has been talked in text-books ever since the doctrine of 
inversions came to be accepted as the foundation of harmonic analysis. 
The shade of Kitson seems to be looking over Dr. Dunwell’s shoulder 
when he talks about chords in the whole-tone scale which ‘‘can be explained 
as either ninths, sevenths, or chromatically altered sevenths’’. 

For Dr. Dunwell ‘classical harmony’ seems to mean basically the 
harmony of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. He does, 
it is true, allude to the fact that Bach’s contrapuntal practice frequently 
produces strongly dissonant combinations; but there is no hint that the 
works of seventeenth-century composers, e.g. Monteverdi and Purcell, 
contain plenty of examples of extreme dissonance arising from the inde- 
pendent movement of parts. If he had begun his preliminary work with a 
‘study of these composers he might have acquired quite a different outlook 
towards the problems he discusses. There is no such thing as a purely 
‘vertical’ conception of music: harmony involves counterpoint and vice 
versa. Two other matters of great importance are virtually omitted from 
Dr. Dunwell’s discussion. The first is texture, which obviously has a good 
deal of influence on the sound of any combination of notes; the second is 
the medium for which the composer is writing. Here again the traditions 
of the old text-books loom darkly in the background. In the bad old days 
(I hope they are old) pupils were taught to write harmony without any 
precise indication of what they were supposed to be writing for. A good 
deal of bad orchestration is due to the effect of this early training. Dr. 
Dunwell is obviously too intelligent to be bound entirely by the shackles of 
outworn theory. He has the capacity to write a worthwhile book on his 
subject, and ought to try again. But first he must rid himself of the last 
remaining influences of what he has been taught in the past. And when he 
does write a new book, he might remember to give Bartdk his accent. 


J. A. W. 


Music as Metaphor. By Donald N. Ferguson. pp. 198. (Minnesota University 
Press; Oxford University Press, 1960, 38s.) 


One of the basic questions in esthetics is whether music has any content 
of meaning. Controversy raged a century ago and produced a classic 
statement from Hanslick that it is not essentially expressive, a view restated 
in our own time by Stravinsky. But general experience over a large stretch 
of musical history, the evidence of language, as for instance in the applica- 
tion of epithets to abstract music (a solemn fugue, a gay rondo), and the 
almost universal opinion of ordinary musical persons is that music is 
expressive and that what it mostly expresses is states of feeling. Professor 
Ferguson is concerned in this book to argue this case rigorously. Curiously 
enough he disapproves of Mr. Deryck Cooke’s “The Language of Music’, 
in which the same main thesis is more persuasively presented along rather 
different lines. 

The central argument is that music possesses tonal tension and ideal 
motion, and that it is therefore a fit medium for expressing the tensions 
and flux of our emotional life, a thesis also argued more cogently from a 
philosophical angle by Suzanne Langer. Hence his title: music is a 
metaphorical representation of our emotional life. But this proposition, 
which he argues with a painfully thorough repetitiousness that he himself 
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recognizes as lamentable and repellent, is submerged in the sort of 
language that has grown out of American doctoral thesis-writing, which 
makes for unreadable books. The thesis-writer is under compulsion to 
leave nothing out, to remember the adversary always looking over his 
shoulder to point out an omission or a difficulty, to qualify and amplify 
at every turn. Professor Ferguson is past the stage of seeking a Ph.D. but 
he still cannot write three sentences without stuffing two of them with 
parentheses, either between dashes or brackets or in a footnote. Admittedly 
esthetics is not an easy subject on which to write elegantly: all the more 
need then for the most scrupulous clarity. What is the reader to make of 
the following concatenation of words ? 
Meaning thus [i.e. from the facts of experience] distilled —whether we grasp it through 
art or science or plain common sense—offers the most dependable discrimination we 
possess between the false and the true—the real and the unreal. (Ultimate reality 
appears to be unknowable, even in the field of science.) Our judgement of reality 
—involving along with the perception of fact the intentions and the inherent preju- 
dices and preferences of the perceiving mind itself (which cannot be weighed or 
measured)—thus takes the form of conviction, rather than of absolute certainty. 
(The Delphic motto, Know thyself, originated in a most percipient distillation of 
experience.) Every individual must therefore extract for himself that distillation which 
turns fact into experience. 
When one has hacked one’s way through pages of this sort of verbiage as 
often as not one reaches a platitude. Writers on art should learn that art 
involves selection, if they wish to be understood. F. 4. 


La critica musicale e i critic. By Andrea Della Corte. pp. xix + 695. (Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, Turin, 1961.) 


This is to my knowledge the first systematic and fully documented 
history of musical criticism throughout the ages. But it is more than that. 
For the author, a distinguished Italian musicologist and writer, has given 
us, in the first part of this large volume, an exhaustive and most pene- 
trating analysis of the critical faculty as such, examining its physiological 
and psychological premises and discussing the role played by sensibility, 
personal taste, upbringing and cultural background of the critic in the 
formation of his judgment. Della Corte sees the ultimate criterion for a 
critic in the ability to combine esthetic or value judgment with a thorough 
grasp and understanding of the technical or morphological features of a 
musical work. Though the two mental activities belong to different 
categories—the one to the complex field of sensibilities, the other to what 
the author calls ‘musical science’—in practice they must go hand in hand, 
supporting and correcting each other and thus producing considered and 
informed criticism. Not that Della Corte’s observations break fresh ground ; 
but it is most welcome to have the whole question discussed with such 
intelligence, penetration and such command of the intricate problems 
involved. 

The second part examines, century by century and country by country, 


the history of musical criticism from the Middle Ages to the present time, 
and the nearer it gets to our own period, the more extensive and detailed 
the account grows, with special chapters on Schumann, Wagner, Berlioz, 


Nietzsche, Wolf and Hanslick; and this leads up to a kind of bird’s eye 
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chapter dealing with Dent, Tovey, G. B. Shaw and Newman. The author 
mentions, inter alia, the beneficial influence modern scholarship and 
musicology has had on the practice of criticism. The book provides an 
immense wealth of information—the amount of literature, musical and 
otherwise, which Della Corte has digested runs to hundreds of volumes— 
plus apposite comment and, in some cases, polemics which bear, however, 
the mark of a dispassionate objective mind. M. C. 


Tudor Church Music. By Denis Stevens. pp. 93. (Faber & Faber, London, 
1961, 35s.) 


The reverse of the title-page describes this book as “‘first published in 
memlxi’’. In fact it was originally published, in a limited edition of 1500 
copies, by the Merlin Press, New York in 1955. The present edition adds 
music examples and footnotes: apart from that I can see no substantial 
changes. The veil of silence drawn over the existence of a previous edition 
seems curious. However, no one is likely to make any serious complaint 
about the publisher’s reticence, since this is an excellent introduction to 
the subject and in its present form is likely to reach a much wider circle of 
readers. A gramophone record, included with the book, presents a 
representative choice of pieces—the Sanctus from Fayrfax’s Mass “Tecum 
principium’, Stone’s setting of the Lord’s Prayer, Blitheman’s ‘In pace in 
idipsum’ and Byrd’s ‘O Lord, make thy servant Elizabeth’—all admirably 
sung by the Ambrosian Singers. j. A. W. 


Henry Aldrich of Christ Church, 1648-1710. By W. G. Hiscock. pp. x + 75. 
(Christ Church, Oxford, 1960, 21s.) 


To musicians Aldrich is known as the composer of ‘Oh the bonny 
Christ Church bells’ and as the collector of a mass of manuscript and 
printed music which is now one of the most valuable sections of the 
college library. But Aldrich was more than a musician: he was an expert 
draughtsman, a skilled, though hardly an original, architect, a student of 
heraldry and the author of a ‘Harmony of the Gospels’. He was also 
indirectly involved in the controversy over the ‘Letters of Phalaris’, since 
it was he who invited Boyle to edit them. The part which he played in 
editing Clarendon’s ‘History of the Rebellion’ inevitably remains obscure. 
Mr. Hiscock indulges in a certain amount of conjecture in his account of 
this remarkable man, but there is nothing extravagant in his suggestions. 
This is a very handsome tribute from Christ Church to one of its most 
eminent deans. Considering that it is enriched by 44 excellent plates the 
price must be regarded as modest. Jj. A. W. 
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COLLECTED EDITIONS 


Der Mensuralkodex des Nikolaus Apel, 11, ed. by Rudolf Gerber. ‘Das Erbe 
deutscher Musik’, Bd. 33. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, 
London, 1960, 75s.) 


Nikolaus Apel’s manuscript, which was completed in 1504, is an 
important source of sacred music in Germany in the late fifteenth century. 
Its owner entered the University of Leipzig in 1492, studied theology and 
philosophy, became professor of philosophy in 1507, and was twice rector, 
in 1514 and 1522. There are a small number of secular pieces among the 
172 items, which are mostly anonymous. They include compositions by 
Obrecht, Compére, Adam von Fulda, Isaac, Aulen, Heinrich Finck, 
Gaspar van Weerbecke and others. The complete or partial lack of texts 
in all but a few pieces suggests that the manuscript was a personal anthology 
rather than one for use in the choir. A great variety of liturgical categories 
is represented, notably the Mass, antiphon, respond, sequence, hymn and 
Magnificat. 

The first volume of Gerber’s edition (1956) contained an informative 
preface which considerably amplified the editor’s article on Apel in 
‘Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart’. It also stated the editorial 
policy of the series when a single manuscript is in question—to present the 
source integer et purus, to make clear its contents and order, and to facilitate 
the performance of its music. I am heartily in favour of the publication of 
complete manuscripts of this kind. However, the second object would have 
been greatly helped by the provision of title and composer indexes to the 
two volumes which have appeared (the editor’s commentary is also 
postponed to the third volume). The third object is seriously impeded 
by the editor’s reluctance to supply texts, even when they exist in another 
source or, as in many instances, belong to an identified plainsong. Aulen’s 
Mass (p. 197 of this volume), for example, has been edited by Herbert 
Birtner in ‘Das Chorwerk’ (No. 31) with text-underlay based on the Breslau 
and Regensburg manuscripts, and Obrecht’s Mass ‘Salve diva parens’ 
(p. 93 of the former volume) has been edited by Smijers. In both cases this 
edition sticks severely to the incipits in the manuscript. There are very 
few items in these two volumes for which the would-be performer will 
not have to do some editing of the text. 

The music covers a wide range of style and dimension, from simple 
homorhythmic psalms (No. 136) to five-part hymns and large-scale 
antiphons (e.g. No. 96, Isaac’s ‘O decus ecclesiae virgo’). Apel began his 
collection with 47 hymns, which with a few others later in the manuscript 
form an interesting study in themselves. As a rule the three-part settings 
have the plainsong in the treble, the four-part in the tenor. Particularly 
ingenious are the quodlibet settings, in four or five parts, in which the 
composers use two plainsongs simultaneously, that of the hymn and that 
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of another hymn, an antiphon or a sequence. In No. g2 ‘Salve festa dies’ 
and the Alleluia ‘In die resurrectionis’ form the tenor and treble respec- 
tively of a four-part piece. Adam von Fulda devised a canonic working of 
the hymn combined with a sequence in his ‘Ut queant laxis’ (Vol. I, 
No. 6). Such contrapuntal methods of intensifying liturgical relevance 
seem to be a feature of German music of this period. F. Ll. H. 


Haydn, Joseph, Werke. 

Ser. XIV, Vol. 2: Barytontrios Nr. 25-48, ed. by Hubert Unverricht. 

Ser. XXIX, Vol. 1: Lieder fiir eine Singstimme mit Begleitung des Klaviers, 

ed. by Paul Mies. (Henle, Munich; Novello, London, 1960, 52s. 

& 438.) 

The publication of the baryton trios proceeds backwards, for reasons 
which no doubt are excellent but are obscure to the layman. It is easy to 
dismiss them as small beer. Many of them, it is true, ring the changes on a 
few well-worn formulas. The persistence of major keys (except in the 
trios of minuets) soon becomes monotonous, and continuous homophony 
(the finales of Nos. 33 and 40 are an exception) can easily be wearisome. 
On the other hand nothing that Haydn wrote is insignificant. There are 
no harmonic surprises in these pieces, but there is plenty of rhythmical 
energy; and if Haydn was capable of writing a dull minuet there is no 
sign of it here. The most immediately attractive movement is the opening 
of No. 26, with its echoes of Domenico Scarlatti. Among the borrowings 
from other works is the use of the opening aria of ‘La Canterina’ as a 
theme for variations in No. 29. We shall probably never know the full 
extent of Haydn’s self-borrowings until the edition is complete. Many of 
the movements in this volume sound as if they might have started their 
life in the theatre at Esterhaz. Anyone who had to write more than 120 
trios for a patron might have been forgiven for doing anything to ease the 
burden of invention. 

By the accident of popular favour, which can never be foreseen, the 
only one of Haydn’s songs which is generally familiar in this country is 
‘My mother bids me bind my hair’. It is by no means the best of the 
English canzonets. I should put first “The wanderer’, a pathetic and 
expressive piece which has almost a Schubertian quality. Mrs. Hunter 
was not a distinguished poet, but she knew how to write verses for music, 
as Haydn’s settings prove; and though his English was imperfect he was 
rarely guilty of false emphasis. Few of the songs are as searching as “The 
wanderer’. Most of them have a kind of drawing-room elegance or else 
suggest an imitation folksong. This is equally true of the more modest 
settings of German texts: the most appealing of these is the fresh and 
spontaneous ‘Der Gleichsinn’, the words of which are a translation of 
Wither’s ‘Shall I wasting in despair’ (English singers might well adapt 
the English words to Haydn’s tune). The one complete failure in a total 
of nearly 50 songs is the setting of ‘She never told her love’. Mrs. Hunter 
ought to have known better than to turn Haydn on to Shakespeare: or, 
if it had to be Shakespeare, it might at least have been one of the lyrics. 
But perhaps after all it was Haydn who chose the text. ‘Smiling at grief’ 
is a notion that may very well have appealed to that oddly humorous and 
plaintive man. Js Pe We 
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Kraus, Joseph Martin, Sinfonie, C minor, ed. by Richard Englander. 
‘Monumenta Musicae Svecicae’, vol. 2. (Almqvist & Wiksell, 
Stockholm, 1960, kr.48.00.) 


It might at first seem a little odd to include a German composer in a 
collection of Swedish music. Kraus (1756-92) migrated to Sweden at the 
age of 22 and died in Stockholm at the age of 36. Six out of these fourteen 
years were spent in travelling in Italy, France and England and it was not 
until 1788 that he became chief kapellmdstare to Gustaf III. However the 
majority of his extant compositions, which are numerous, date from his 
Swedish period; and since the late eighteenth century was not particu- 
larly rich in native composers he may be regarded as filling a gap between 
Roman and Berwald. His most important activity in Stockholm was in the 
field of opera, but he also wrote a good deal of instrumental music. 
The present work appears to have been composed in Vienna in 1783. 

Kraus has been called the Swedish Mozart. This is too precise a label; 
but it easy to see why it was made. The present symphony has something 
of the passion of Mozart’s works in minor keys, and something of his 
melodic subtlety and love of sharp contrasts. Where Kraus parts company 
is in his sense of direction. Mozart always knows when to turn off the 
main road: Kraus marches straight ahead, and then, having found he 
has gone further than he meant to, has to retrace his steps. His failure to 
digress, so far from strengthening the organic unity of the music, actually 
weakens it. Yet there is much to admire in this symphony. It is energetic 
and purposeful, and very far from conventional. Its most impressive 
section is the contrapuntal Larghetto at the beginning, which owes a good 
deal to Gluck—a composer whom Kraus so much admired. J. A. W. 


Schobert, Johann, Sechs Sinfonien fiir Cembalo mit Begleitung von Violine und 
Hornern ad lib., Op. 9 & 10, ed. by Gustav Becking & Walter Kramolisch. 
‘Das Erbe deutscher Musik’, Sonderreihe, Bd.4. (Hinnenthal, Cassel ; 
Novello, London, 1960, 40s. 6d.) 


The composer of these spirited sonatas died in Paris in 1767 as a result 
of eating poisonous mushrooms. If Kraus was a Swede, then Schobert was 
a Frenchman. Like Kraus and like Mozart he died young, though no one 
knows the date of his birth. ‘Grove’ suggested 1720, Wysewa and Saint- 
Foix 1740: the first date is certainly too early, the latter probably too late. 
The present editors’ suggestion of 1730 may be nearer the mark. In spite 
of Schobert’s residence in Paris, there is nothing particularly French about 
his music, and it is certainly not German. The general features of his style 
are Italian, and its particular characteristics his own. It is easy to imagine 
the effect that his music must have had on an impressionable boy. Mozart 
paid his tribute by borrowing a movement for one of his pastiche concertos 
and even more by writing his own violin sonatas; and when he was back 
in Paris twelve years later we find him in a music shop buying Schobert’s 
sonatas for a pupil. 

It was Riemann who rediscovered Schobert for the modern world; 
but apart from the selection of instrumental music which he published in 
Vol. 39 of the ‘Denkmialer deutscher Tonkunst’ in 1909 very little has been 
re-issued in the present century. In the eighteenth century Schobert’s 
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works were published not only in Paris but in Amsterdam and London, 
and many English libraries contain copies. He was a pioneer of the 
galant fashion of writing keyboard sonatas with violin accompaniment. 
In the present sets of sonatas he goes further and adds a couple of horns, 
but neither they nor the violin add anything essential to the harpsichord. 
As solo pieces the sonatas have a good deal to offer to harpsichord players. 
If all eighteenth-century music which is rescued from the grave were as 
lively and original as these pieces there would be fewer complaints about 
unnecessary exhumation. The present edition, scrupulously edited and 
beautifully engraved, was ready for publication in 1943 but all the 
material was destroyed in the war. Becking prepared a new edition in 1944 
but died in 1945 before it could appear. Since then there have been 
further delays, as is evident from the prefatory note by Walter 
Kramolisch, which is dated March 1957. Seventeen years seems a long 
time for any edition to wait for publication, but perhaps in view of the 
neglect which Schobert had suffered in the past it is not excessive. 
5. & We 


Schiitz, Heinrich, Cantiones Sacrae (1625), ed. by Gottfried Grote. 2 vols. 
Neue Schiitz-Gesellschaft, Bd.8-9. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; 
Novello, London, 1960, 35s. each.) 


Schiitz’s ‘Cantiones Sacrae’, like his madrigals, show plainly enough 
the impression made on him by his first visit to Italy. Within the framework 
of traditional polyphony we have vocal lines which imitate each other 
with an eager, fluttering motion, dissonances that heighten the expressive 
details of the text, and chromatic progressions in the melodic lines. The 
majority of the pieces are penitential in character, but the balance is 
splendidly redressed by the setting of ‘Cantate domino’. Into the conven- 
tions of the past Schiitz breathed a new spirit which had a lasting effect on 
music for the church. If these wonderful motets are not widely known, the 
reason lies probably in the lack of a performing edition. Mr. Grote has 
supplied that need. The octavo format makes the volumes easy to handle, 
and choirmasters who are alarmed at the price will be glad to know that 
the contents are also available singly or in groups of two or three. The 
edition is practical in the sense that the pieces are transposed and use 
modern clefs, and scholarly in its complete avoidance of any suggestions 
for dynamics and in its provision of critical notes. The transpositions are in 
some cases excessively cautious. The editor seems to be so anxious to 
avoid high notes for the sopranos that in more than one instance he takes 
them down to B below middle C. Schiitz was persuaded by the original 
publisher to add a continuo part, though for the majority of the pieces it is 
not necessary, and took advantage of this to include one or two motets in 
which it is indispensable. But he was careful to point out that he did not 
want organists merely to provide a harmonic filling. He urged them to 
make a score from the voice parts. The editor says: “In diesem Sinne 
wurde der Generalbass vom Herausgeber ausgesetzt”’, but in fact he 
has done nothing of the kind: his keyboard part is a conventional 
completion of the composer’s figuring—the very thing that Schiitz 
described as vanum atque inconcinnum. These criticisms apart, the edition 
can be warmly recommended. Jj. A. W. 
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ANTHOLOGIES 


Arien und Kanzonetten des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts, ed. by Hermann Keller. 
(Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 1960, 28s.) 


The 35 pieces in this collection contain several well-known items, such 
as Purcell’s ‘Nymphs and shepherds’, Arne’s ‘By dimpled brook’ (‘‘aus 
dem Singspiel ‘Comus’’’) and Handel’s ‘Waft her, angels’. Of the rest 
there is hardly a dull one. One may find masterpieces by well-famed but 
little-known composers like Alessandro Scarlatti and Gluck or arias by 
J. C. Bach and Paisiello which the editor must have chosen, though he 
does not say so, for their theft in advance of Mozart’s melodies. In the 
earlier items Caccini’s version of Orpheus’s lament is placed side by side 
with Monteverdi’s, and survives. 1. &. 


CELLO AND ORCHESTRA 


Wagenseil, Georg Christoph, Concerto, A major, ed. by Enrico Mainardi & 
Fritz Racek. Score. (Doblinger, Vienna & Munich; Universal 
Edition, London, 1960, 153s.) 


Even today few musicians can claim complete familiarity with the 
undemonstrative eighteenth-century revolution that led to the establish- 
ment of the Viennese régime. We pay lip service to a host of names, and 
perhaps read their scores with the tolerant but superficial eye that these 
encourage, but not even our small classical orchestras add anything more 
remote than early Haydn and Mozart to their repertories. If the demon- 
strable superiority of the symphonic craft of these composers be thought 
justification enough, there remains a profitable field for exploration in the 
early classical concerto. The Wagenseil concerto for cello and strings now 
published is the first of two written in 1752. As a scholar’s exhibit it might 
arouse a lukewarm interest: its ritornello deployment in substantial binary 
structures demonstrates the half-way stage between Vivaldi’s practice and 
Mozcart’s, and its flat-submediant intrusions after the tonic’s return dimly 
foreshadow the purple patches in Mozart’s restatements. As a piece to be 
played and heard, it is an altogether delightful working out of economical 
ideas in idiomatic solo figurations and accompanying textures; though it 
is not in its nature to excite, it nimbly avoids the onset of tedium. 

The editors’ chief tasks were to write the continuo part (Racek) and the 
cadenzas (Mainardi). Unfortunately, as neither is shown in this score, 
their work must be judged merely on a few added viola notes and the 
dynamic and phrasing marks. The composer’s own bowing indications 
were unusually precise (if not always consistent), and so editorial sugges- 
tions need not obtrude; they are clearly differentiated. r. A, 


FOLKSONG 


Shanties from the Seven Seas, collected by Stan Hugill. pp. xviii + 609. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1961, 63s.) 
The plain man is said to like a tune but musicians are not usually 


interested. For them thematic material and ‘subjects’ first, second or fugal. 
All they can do with a tune, as Constant Lambert once said in a brilliant 
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half-truth, is, once having played it, to play it again rather louder. Nor are 
musicologists, now that Anne Gilchrist is gone, much more enthusiastic: 
their concern is for a canto fermo or a theme for variation. But tunes have a 
lore of their own: they belong to families; they descend by various tradi- 
tions; they undergo transformations, sometimes by a mere change of 
tempo; some of them have a history; some are jewels in their own right. 
Richard Terry, who thirty years ago secured a wide popularity for sea- 
shanties, was a musicologist who did care for tunes of all sorts, and he took 
pains to teach us what shanties were, to wit, work-songs sung aboard ship 
in the merchant fleet. With the advent of steam and the decline of sail the 
shanties fell out of use, but they were still available to the collector from 
the old salts who had used them functionally at sea. 

Now by almost incredible good fortune comes a collection of these 
sea tunes—shanties, forebitters (i.e. fo’c’sle leisure songs) and shore 
songs of the sea, made by a working sailor who has himself sailed and sung 
over the Seven Seas of his title, who has had access to an older generation 
of sailors and shantymen (w hom he calls “deck sources’ ’), who has read 
all his predecessors (whom he designates ‘‘desk sources”) and who is 
musician enough to get the tunes down on paper in intelligible shape with 
a few extra symbols to indicate shouts or action. The tunes seem to be 
correctly notated though sometimes at an inconvenient pitch, and of some 
seamen’s cries, ‘‘wild efforts’, he says that they really defy notation. 
Most of the tunes are straightforward major-mode melodies with long 
notes, held notes or pauses for action to modify what would otherwise be 
rhythmically square, but there are Dorian tunes, mostly borrowed from 
folksong; the notation of the more idiosyncratic tunes like ‘Roll and 
go’ and ‘Southern ladies’ is vouched for by their collectors, e.g. Sharp 
and Terry. There are however a few questionable cases. Thus of ‘Do let 
me lone’ Mr. Hugill says that the negro shantyman who sang it had a 
trick of jumping to a higher key in alternate verses. This is a feature not 
unknown within a single folk-tune of simple structure and is therefore 
quite credible, although the tune is long and ranges through a compass of 
an octave; but it seems impossible for the pitch displacement to be an 
octave, as Mr. Hugill writes over his notation of the tune. Surely a fourth 
or a fifth is the limit of possibility. ‘Rock ’n’row me over’ looks queer, as its 
first phrase not only contains the difficult jump of a ninth but also has an 
F¢ in the key of F, as though the tune really began in G while the rest 
of it is in a clear F major. A Russian capstan shanty quoted from an 
English collection of 1888 is notated at an impossibly high pitch and it too 
has a rising final phrase encompassing a ninth which is hard to credit, 
though there is a similar but more plausible instance containing the 
rise of a ninth through four consecutive ascending intervals, so perhaps 
this partiality for a melodic ninth was an idiosyncrasy of the Russian sailor 
from whom it was collected. 

The comment on tunes and texts is pleasantly discursive and enor- 
mously informative. Seafaring nations do not appear to be all equally 
vocal, but Germans, French and Norwegians provide examples of shanties, 
and the negro element has of course long been recognized. Mr. Hugill has 
not attempted to print the texts unexpurgated, in which decision he was 
surely right, for, as Sharp pointed out, the exceedingly gross is almost 
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always an individual gloss on a communal song, and in spite of Mr. James 
Reeves’s recent plea for more latitude in the matter of erotic symbolism 
the actual texts of bawdy songs at sea were not intended for other ears, 
either crude or polite, outside the circle of the men themselves. Mr. Hugill 
indicates where the words are unprintable and it is not difficult, through 
his camouflage, to guess the sort of thing they were in songs where a theme 
is developed through successive verses. He certainly creates the impression 
that he is an editor whose discretion can be respected. F. H. 


GUITAR SOLO 


Henze, Hans Werner, Drei Tentos. (See under ‘Solo Songs’). 
Rodrigo, Joaquin, Sonata giocosa. (Chester, London, 1960, 10s.) 


The ‘Sonata giocosa’ has two bright and breezy fast movements in 
clear shape and mainly diatonic style, sometimes salted with Scarlattian 
crushes a semitone away from the harmony notes. Away from the sound 
of the guitar the Andante looks too full of sequences, but the last movement 
is dashing and even uses some octave displacement, very much without 
tears. I. K. 


OPERA 


Monteverdi, Claudio, L’incoronazione di Poppea, ed. by Walter Goehr. 
Vocal score. (Universal Edition, London, 1960, 40s.) 


In all the 400 pages of this ugly score there is not a hint of the editorial 
methods that have been employed, apart from a list of the instruments 
required. These include four recorders, two cornetti, five trombones, 
timpani, bells, organ, harp, guitar, bassoon and double bassoon—a 
generous addition to Monteverdi’s string ensemble. A curious feature of 
the barring is the frequent insistence that two bars of 3/4, or a single bar 
of 6/4, should be interpreted as a bar of 3/2, which does nothing to improve 
the rhythm. We all now that this displacement of accents is normal in 
cadences, but it is going rather far to insist on it in the body of a ritornello 
or aria. These indications are all the more curious, since in Amor’s aria 
in Act II, where two similar verses appear in the original with different 
time signatures, the editor retains the discrepancy, though it is obvious 
that both the verses are really in triple time. Throughout the work 
accidentals are added liberally, transpositions are not indicated, and there 
is nothing to say where the text has been emended, e.g. at the end of the 
D minor ritornello of Otho’s aria in Act I, where the alteration is pointless. 
No complaint can be made about the actual transcription, which has been 
carefully done, but we are not told where a ritornello has been recon- 
structed from a single bass line, nor is the harmonization of the continuo 
always in the style of the period. Anyone who is asked to pay 40s. for a 
vocal score has a right to expect that all these matters will be dealt with 
in a preface or critical notes. An editor has no right to adopt a take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude to those who are going to use his work. Monteverdi’s 
work is recognized as the outstanding masterpiece of seventeenth-century 
Italian opera; but the melancholy fact remains that we are still waiting 
for an adequate edition of it. j- A. W. 
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PIANO SOLO 


Beethoven, Variations, ed. by Erwin Ratz. (Universal Edition, Vienna, 


1960, 17s. 6d.) 


The reader must first realize that he is not getting the whole of 
Beethoven’s piano variations for 17s. 6d. The volume contains ten sets, 
including all the undeniably good ones but excluding ‘God save the King’, 
‘Rule Britannia’ and eight others of no conspicuous inferiority. Although 
the words ‘Wiener Urtext Ausgabe’ appear on the cover the editor’s 
preface and ‘report’ make it clear why there can be no such thing as an 
original text. A comparison of the Diabelli variations with some current 

editions shows no striking divergencies in the text, but the ‘Revisions- 
bericht’ (in both German and English) offers the pros and cons of some 
stimulating variants. Two hitherto worrying passages have been spring- 
cleaned: some sforzati in Variation XIX have been restored to a more 
significant position in the bar, and the slur between the first two notes of 
the fugue subject (often seen and heard but apparently quite unwarranted) 
has been removed. For the Diabelli variations the editor has also made 
use of a facsimile of a sketchbook containing Beethoven’s notes and 
corrections, some of which, though they are (for Beethoven) quite 
legible, are not in current editions. 

In the vexed and insoluble problem of the various staccato signs and 
their differentiation the editor takes a modest, common-sense line. 
Beethoven is none too careful with his dashes and dots, and seems to have 
submitted, whether willingly or not, to some steam-rollering by pub- 
lishers. But in those pieces where there is some justification for reproducing 
the differences they are printed here in case the passage of time might 
make some puzzling ones clearer. There is a useful reminder that the 
vertical dash may, on Tiirk’s authority, represent not molto staccato but 
the end of a phrase, where this is not self-evident. This makes sense of such 
a passage as Variation III of the ‘Ruins of Athens’ set, where a series of 
convulsive stabs is inconsistent with the sempre dolce. i. &. 


SOLO SONGS 


Dyson, George, Three Songs to Julia. (Novello, London, 1960, 4s.) 
Henze, Hans Werner, Drei Fragmente nach Hiélderlin. (Schott, Mainz, 
1960, DM.4.50.) (Also includes Drei Tentos for guitar solo.) 


The Dyson songs are restricted in range to the tenth from C¥ to E and 
use simple patterns of accompaniment. Yet there is a good deal of 
unexpected modulation to freshen the oft-heard poems, as an attempt to 
sing them unaccompanied will soon make clear. Henze lives imaginatively 
in a different world, yet it is for all his ‘modernity’ of technique one that 
the vibrant sensibilities of a Hélderin would have recognized. The 
judicious repetitions of intervals and phrases for the tenor voice and 
accompanying guitar have a convincing, even hypnotic, effect. The three 
tentos for guitar draw wide differences of sonority from the instrument. 
They are short and give an unmistakable sense of direction, notably in the 
last in which chorale-like phrases, separated by quiet strummings, build 
up with surprising power. 1. Ee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘Music & Letters’ 


‘ANONYMOUS ENGLISH PIECES IN TRENT 87’ 
Sir, 

One is aware when writing as esoteric an article as my ‘A Group of 
Anonymous English Pieces in Trent 87’ (Music & Letters, July 1960) that 
one will have a severely limited public. I was delighted to see a letter from 
Brian Trowell in the January issue of your journal assuring me that I had 
at least one reader. But my delight was tempered when, upon reading his 
communication, I saw that my reader had not been attentive. Perhaps 
another reading of the article would dispel Mr. Trowell’s illusion that I 
said that “‘in most [of these pieces] . . . the tenor is written in major 
prolation against the diminished perfect time of the upper parts’’, and that 
I stated “that the use of flagged semiminims in major prolation is an 
English trait”, and that I suggested that the pieces were English because 
of the error Anglorum. What I did say was that both external and internal 
evidence strongly suggests that the pieces should be grouped together, 
that in this group major prolation moves in minims and (flagged) semi- 
minims, while minor prolation moves in semibreves and minims (with some 
coloured semiminims), and that this use of the two mensurations with 
differentiation of movement and semiminim type is an English trait. 

Mr. Trowell may accept or reject my suggestion that the pieces are 
English. It is impossible to prove that anonymous pieces were written by 
composers of one nationality or another, but it is possible to assemble 
evidence to establish probabilities. My evidence is that the pieces form a 
group, that they use a melodic figure found almost exclusively in English 
works, that they have notational peculiarities found only in English works, 
and that one of the pieces proves to be so similar in form, melodic style and 
harmonic treatment to English carols of the period that it surely must be a 
carol itself. Mr. Trowell’s evidence against accepting them as English, 
stripped of his remarks about mensural practice, which are totally irrele- 
vant becuase he has not understood my argument, is reduced to the fact 
that Bukofzer has tentatively identified several of the tenors as Dutch 
melodies. But are there not countless examples, for the last six or seven 
centuries, of the use of folk material of one country by a composer of 
another country ? If, as Mr. Trowell points out, one of the tenors is known 
to have got to England, could not the others have done the same? More 
to the point, we know that English composers were active on the Continent 
at just this time and that they were making use of musical materials they 
found there. Bukofzer’s identification of the tenors as Continental coupled 
with my identification of the pieces themselves as English makes this an 
even more interesting group of pieces. 

Incidentally, whereas Mr. Trowell finds it “interesting” that the piece 
which I have identified as a carol “‘has the pattern a b a’, which according 
to Reese is a form common to many Dutch tunes”’, I find it more interes- 
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ting and more relevant as well that the form a 6 a’, according to my own 
research, is common to many English carols of this period, in a large 
number of which the second half of the verse corresponds more or less 
closely to the burden. Mr. Trowell implies that I am unfamiliar with 
“‘recent musicological literature”. I am at least familiar enough with the 
two Bukofzer articles he quotes, the first of which tentatively identifies 
several of the tenors and the second of which has nothing to do with my 
article. I should like to call Mr. Trowell’s attention to a more recent work, 
one with which he probably has had no opportunity to become familiar, 
my doctoral dissertation ‘A Chronology of the Works of Guillaume Dufay, 
Based on a Study of Mensural Practice’ (Princeton, 1960). Perhaps a 
reading of this would clarify some points in my article for him; it would at 
‘any rate reassure him as to my own familiarity with Tinctoris, Adam von 
Fulda, the Old Hall manuscript, Ornithoparchus, Glareanus, Reese, 
Bukofzer and Brian Trowell. 
Newcomb College, CuHARLEs Hamm. 
Tulane University, 
New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


BEETHOVEN—A PROTEST 
Sir, 

“Beethoven was a monster.” This statement was made by you in your 
editorial in the October issue of Music @ Letters. I presume that you made 
this statement in earnest. Indeed, there have been countless monsters 
born who have spread terror and cruelty upon the inhabitants of this 
earth. But do you actually wish your readers to believe that Beethoven 
was one of them—the creator of ‘Eroica’, the ‘Cavatina’ of Op. 130, the 
‘Missa Solennis’, the variations of Op. 111? If Beethoven was the 
monster you suppose him to have been, then his works (which have elevated 
mankind with their beauty, strength and nobility) must be reservoirs of 
hypocrisy, for a man and his works cannot be separated but stand in 
relation to one another as a river does to its source. If beauty be truth, it 
seems to me that your statement stands in direct opposition to the facts as 
represented by Beethoven’s music. 

How much fairer it would be if modern musicologists and psycholo- 
gists would first take some pains to understand Beethoven and see things 
from his vantage-point (which supposedly can be thought of as being 
at least as valid as those of his nephew Karl or of his sister-in-law Johanna) 
instead of lashing into him headlong with meanly-biased accusations. 
Surely one owes him this much, considering all that he has given us. 
Schindler is often quoted in respect to his facts and opinions about 
Beethoven, and yet one forgets to take into account Beethoven’s own 
opinion of his tireless but tiresome factotum: “‘With your commonplace 
mind, how would it be possible for you not to misunderstand that which 
is uncommon ?!!!”? And there we have it. Present-day Schindlers seem to 
delight in trying to drag Beethoven down to a commonplace level or 
lower, if at all possible. 

Beethoven’s letters and diary-entries give us a varied but truthful 
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picture of the man—his character is as many-faceted as is his music— 
but neither at any time have exhibited one trace of maliciousness or 
monstrosity. It seems to have become the fad (at least in some English- 
speaking countries) to excuse the failings of the-ordinary Karl and the 
coarse Johanna and to pile abuse with no quarter given upon the well- 
meaning Beethoven. However, one could just as easily and with more 


justification brand Karl] and his mother as ‘monsters’, and yet would this 


be fair even to them, for the word is a strong one? Beethoven in his 
greatness will, of course, outlast those who accuse him unfairly. Neverthe- 
less, it is not unfitting for those who believe in the innate goodness of 
Beethoven, the man, to defend him against those who so glibly throw 
stones at him. If, despite everything, some enjoy seeing a monster in 
Beethoven, well then, one can merely say: ““Thank God for just such a 
monster; if only there were more of his kind”’’. 

Bennogasse 8/10, 

Vienna VIII. LouisA CAGWIN. 
25 February, 1961. 


Miss Cagwin has read a good deal more into the quotation than it was 
meant to imply. For the rest, she is entitled to her opinions; but she should 
not misrepresent facts. By quoting from one of Beethoven’s more 
unpleasant letters she gives the impression that he disliked and despised 
Schindler. It is evident from the affectionate tone of so many of his letters 
to this “‘tireless but tiresome factotum”’ that this is not true. Schindler may 
have been an unreliable biographer but his devotion to Beethoven was at 
least as wholehearted as Miss Cagwin’s.—Ep1ror.] 
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with a prefatory note by Donald Mitchell. 

Songs of the Civil War, ed. by Irwin Silber. pp. 385. (Columbia University 
Press, New York; Oxford University Press, 1960, 60s.) 

Lectures on the Recorder. By Christopher Welch. Introduction by Edgar 

Hunt. pp. xiv + 191. (Oxford University Press, 1961, 25s.) 
A photographic reprint of the first three of Welch’s ‘Six Lectures on the 
Recorder’ (Oxford University Press, 1911), which has long been out of 
print. The subjects dealt with are ‘Literary Errors on the Subject of the 
Recorder’, “Tone and Effect of the Recorder’ and ‘Hamlet and the 

Recorder’. 
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PRIZE ESSAY 


The Editorial Board of the Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society have pleasure in inviting essays on one of the following subjects: 


A. Some aspect of English folk music other than folksong. 


B. A study of one or more English folk dances and their connected 
customs, with special reference to analogous dance-customs on the 
European continent. 


Essays should be between 3,000 and 5,000 words in length and should 
- be addressed to the Editor of the Journal, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s 
Park Road, London, N.W.1, to arrive on or before 1 June 1962. 


One prize of ten guineas is offered and it is hoped to print the winning 
essay in the Journal for 1962. 


The adjudicators, who will be Miss Violet Alford, Mr. Frank Howes and 
the Editor of the Journal, Dr. Russell Wortley, reserve the right to withhold 
the prize should essays not reach the standard required. 
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